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Upon the Twelve Booxs of 
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SPECTATORy Ne 67. 


Cedite Romani Seriptores, cedite. Graii g Propert. 5 


HERE is Nothing i in Nature more _ 
irkſome than ge neral Diſcourſes, ef- © 
pecially when 1 turn chiefly upon 
Words. For this Reaſon 1 fhall 
wave the Diſcuſſion of that Point 

; - which was ſtarted ſome Years ſince, 
8 Milton's Paradiſe Loft may be called an 

lervic Poem? Thoſe who will not give it that 

itle, may call it (if they pleaſe) A Divine Poem. 

t will be ſufficient to its perfection, if it has in it 

all the Beauties of the higheſt Kind of Poetry ; and 

is for, thoſe who alledge it is not an Hetoick roem, 
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48 Notes upon the Twelve Books 8 
chey advance nd more to the Diminution of it, ir 


| than if they ſhould ſay Adu is not , nor | 0 
1 ſhall therefore examine it by the Rules of © _. 
Epic Poetry, and ee whether it falls ſhort of the | J 


to that Kind of-Wtiting. The firſt Thing to be Pte 


confider'd in an Epic Poem, is the Fable, which is hi 
perfect or imperfect, according as+ the Action | 10 
which it relates is more or leſs ſo, This Action vx 
mould have three Qualifications in it. Firſt, It 7 


mould be but One Action. Secondly, It ſhould be 
an Entire Action; and Thirdly, It ſhould be a 
Great Action. To conſider the Action of the 7iad, 
Encid, and Paradiſe Loft, in theſe three ſeveral_ 
Lights. Homer to preſerve the Unity of his Action 
haftens into the Midſt of Things, as Horace has 
. obſerved: Had he gone up to Leda's Egg, or be- 
much later, even at the Rape of Helen, or the 
Inveſting of Trey, it is manifeſt that the Story of 
the Poem would have been a Series of Several 
Actions. He therefore opens his Poem with 
the Diſcord of his Princes, and artfully inter- 
weaves, in the ſeveral ſucceeding Parts of it, an 
Account of every Thing material which relates to 
them, and had paſſed before this fatal Diſſenſion. 
After the fame Manner, ea, makes his firſt Ap- 
pearance in the Tyrrhene Seas, and within Sight of 
italy, becauſe the Action propoſed to be celebrated 
was that of his ſettling hiniſelf in Latium. But be- 
cauſe it was neceſſary for the Reader roknow what 
had happened to him in the taking of Troy, and 
in the preceding Parts of his Voyage, Virgil makes 
his Heroe relate it by Way of Epiſode in the ſe- 
cond and third Books of the «/Eneid: the Con- 
tents of both which Books come before thoſe of 


ow 
it 
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it in the Diſpoſition of the Poem, | Milton, in 
Imitation of theſe two great Poets, opens his Pa- 


Fall of Man, which is the Action he propoſed to 
celebrate; and as fot thoſe Great Actions, the Battle 
of the Angels, and the Creation of the World, (which | 


Opinion, would have entirely deſtroyed the Unity of 
his Principal Action, had he related. 


Epiſode to this noble Poem. 


at the ſame Time that great Critick and Philoſopher . | 
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On the contrary, the Poem, which we have-nownn» 


ſuch as naturally atiſe from the Subject, and yet is 


his profeſſed Enemies, Beſide the many other 
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radiſe Loft with an infernal Council plotting the 


preceded in Point of Time, and which, in my 


them in the ſame Order that they Vid. the End 
happened) he caſt them into the fifth, of: Spec. 
ſixth and ſeveath Books, by way of nan 


ARISTOTLE himſelf — cher — bows 
nothing to boaſt of as to the Unity of his Fable, tho? 


endeayours to palliate this Imperfection in the 
Greek Poet by imputing it in ſome Meaſure to the ve- 
ry Nature of an Epic Poem. Some have been of O- 
pinion, that the e£neid allo labours in this Parti- 
cular, and has Epiſodes. which may be looked upon 
as Excreſcencies rather than as Parts of the Action. 


der our Conſideration, hath no other Epiſodes than 


filled with ſuch a Multitude of aſtoniming Incidents, 
that it gives us at the ſame Time a Pleaſure of 
the greateſt Variety , and of the greateſt Simpli- 
city ; uniform in irs Nature, tho diverſified i in the 
Execution, 

1 muſt obſerve alſo, that, as Virgil in the Poem 
which was defigned to celebrate the Original of 
the Roman Empire, has deſcribed the Birth of its 
great Rival, the Carthaginian Common-wealth: Mil- 
ton, with the like Art in his Poem on the Fall of 
Man, has related the Fall of thoſe Angels who are 


Beauties in ſuch an Epiſode, it's running ont 
; A 5 


6 Nate aponithe Tivelve Books 
with the great Action of the Poem, hinders it from 
breaking the Unity ſo muth as anvther Epifole 

- would hae done, thut had net ſo great an Afflui- 

ty with che prigeipal Sabect. Th Mort, this is the 
ſame Kind of Beauty which the Critidts' admire in 

_ the Fyuuſb Fryar, ot the Doble Diſtovery, where 
the two different Plots look like Commterparts and 

Copies of one mother. RET Tn 
TH E ſecond Quatification-required in the Action 

of an Epic Poem is, that it mould be an entire 

Aſtion: An Aion is entire when it is compleat 
in all its Parts; or as wiriffvrie deferibes it, when 
it conſiſts of a Beginning, 4 Middle, and an Bid, 

- Nothing ould! go before it, be intermiz'd with 
it, or follow after it, ther is not refared to it. As 
on the conttaty, no ſingle Step ſrould be omitred 
in that juſt and reguler Progret which it muſt be 
ſuppoſod ro take from irs Original to its Conſum- 

mntien. Thus we Te the Anger of Achilles in its 

Dirth, its Contindance, and Effects; and ness 
Settlement in Naly, carried on throtgh all the Op- 
poſuions in his Way to it both by Sea and Land. 
Fre Action in Mitten excells' {1 think) both the 
former in this Particular; we fee it contrived in 
Hell, executed upon Earth, and punimed by Hea- 
ven. The Puts of it are told in the moſt diſtinct 
Manner, and grow out of one another in the moſt 
natucal: Order, 

THE third Qualificarion of an Epic Poem is Its 
Greatneſs, The Anger of Achilles was of ſuch Con- 

- ſequence, that it embroiled che Kings of Grecce, de- 
ſttoy'd the Heroes of Aſia, and engaged all the 
Gods in Factions. eoEnay's Serrlement in Italy 
produr'd the Ceſert, and gave Birth ro the Roman 
" Empire, Aﬀfiltorn*s Sabjett was fill greater than 
either of the former; it does not determine the 

Tee of fGingle Perſons or Nations, but of a whole 
Spocits. The United Powers of Hell are joined — 

e 6 gether 
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gether for the Deſtruſtion of Mankind, A chap 
effected in Part, and would have. completed hack: 
not Omnipotence it ſelf interpoſed, The nein 
Actors are Man in his greateſt Perfection, and Wo- 
man in het higheſt Beauty. Their Enemies are the: 
fallen Angels: The Mefftah their Friend, and the. 
Almighty their Proteſtor. In ſhoxt, every Thing: 
that is great in the whole Citele of Brings whether 
within the Verge of Nature, or om af it; ad ey 
proper Part aſſigned it in this admirable em. 

IN Poetry, as in Architecture, not anly the Whole, 
but the principal Membets, and evety Putt of them, 
ſhould. be Great, I will not preſume to ſay, that 
the Book of Games in the Eueid, ot that in the 
Iliad, are not of this Nature, nor to — Wire: 
vs Simile of the Top, and many other of the lame 
Kind in the 7/iad, as liable to any Cenſure in this: 
Particular; bur 1 think We may fay, without de- 
rogating from thoſe wonderful Performances, that. 
there is an Indiſputable and Unqueſtioned Magniſi- 
cence in every Part of Paradiſe Lof, and indeed 4 
much greater than could have been formed * 
any Pagan Syſtem. | 

BUT Ariſtetie, by. the Greatneſs, of this 
Action, does not only mean that it ſhould be 
great in its Natuze, but alſo in its Duration; 
ot in other Words, That it ſhould have à due 
Length in it, as well as what we properly call 
Greatneſs, The juſt Meature of this Kind of Mag 
nitude, he explains. by. the following Simibitadey? 
An Animal, no bigger than a. Mite, cannot appear: 
perfect to the Eye, becanſe the Sight rakes it in Ar 
once, and has only à confuſed Idea of the Whole? 
and not a diſtin@t Idea of all its Pants; If on the 
contrary you ſiould ſuppoſe an Animal of ten thou- 
ſand Furlongs in Length, the Eye would beſo filled 
with a ſingle Part. of it, that it could not give the 
Mind an Idea of the whole. What theſe Animals 

ꝓ9a 4 are 


8 Notes upon the Twelve Books 
are to the Eye, a very ſhort or a very long Action 
would be to the Memory. The firſt would be, as 
it were, loſt and ſwallowed up by it, and the other 
difficult to be contained in it, Homer and Virgil 
have ſhewn their principal Art in this Particular; 
the Action of the 1liad, and that of the Anteia, 
were in theniſelves exceeding ſhort, but are ſo beau- 
tifully extended and diverſified by the Invention of 
Epiſodes, and the Machinery of Gods, with the like 
poetical Ornaments, that they make up an agree- 
able Story ſufficieat to employ the Memory without 
overcharging it. Milton's Action is enriched with 
ſuch a Variety of Circumſtances, that I have taken 
as much Pleaſure in reading the Contents of his 
Books, as in the beſt invented Story lever met with, 
It is poſſible, that the Traditions, on which the 1/iad 
and /£neid were built, had more Circumſtances in 
them than the Hiſtory of the Fall of Man, as it is 
. related in Scripture. Beſides it was eaſier for He- 
mer and Virgil to daſh the Truth with Fiction, as 
they were in no Danger of offending the Religion 
of cheir Country by it. But as for Milton, he had 
not-only a very few Circumſtances upon which to 
raiſe his Poem, but was alſo obliged to proceed 
with the greateſt Cavtion in every Thing that he 
added out of his own Invention. And, indeed, not- 
withſtanding all the Reſtraints he was under, he 
has filled his Story with ſo many ſurpriſing lnci- 
dents, which bear ſo cloſe Analogy with what is 
delivered in Holy Writ, that it is capable of pleal- 
ing the moſt delicate Reader, without giving Offence 
to the moſt ſcrupulous. E 2 
HE modern Criticks have collected from ſe- 
veral Hints in the J/iad and «/£neid the Space 
of Time, which is taken up by the AQiion of 
each of thoſe Poems; but as a great Part of Mil- 
ton's Story was tranſacted in Regions that lie out 
of the Reach of the Sun and the Sphere of Day, 
TY it 


f PARADISE Los, 5 
it is impoſſible to gratifie the Reader with ſuch a 
Caleulut ion, which indeed would be more curious 
than inſtrugive; None of the Criticks, either An- 
tient or Modern, having laid down Rules to cir- 
cumſcribe the Action of an Epic 
Poem with any Determined Number Vid, Spect. 
of Years, Days, or Hours. 306. 


But of this more particularly hereafter, 
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—.— Notandi ſunt tibi Mores. Hor, 


H ING examined the AQion of Paradiſe 
Loft, let us in the next Place confider the 
Actors. This is Ariforle's Method of conſidering z 
firſt the Fable, and ſecondly the Manners, or as 
we generally call them in Exgliſp, the Fable and 
the Characters. 

HOMER has excelledall the Heroic Poers that 
ever wrote, in the Multitude and Variety of his 
Characters. Every God that is admitted into his 
Poem, acts a Part which would have been ſuitable 
to no other Deity, His Princes are as much di- 
ſtinguiſhed by their Manners as by their Domini- 
ous; and even thoſe among them, whoſe Chara- 
ders ſeem. wholly made up of Courage, differ from 
one another as to the particular Kinds of Courage 
in which they excel. In ſhort, there is ſcarce a 
Speech or Action in the Iliad, which the Reader 
may not aſcribe to the Perſon that ſpeaks or 1 
without ſeeing his Name at the Head of it. 

As $ HOMER 2 
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AUM A docs abt - only out- hin alt other 
Poets. in the Vaniety, bat allo in the Movelty of 
his. Ghamafers, He has inereduced; amang his Gre- 
c Ringes a Parſon, whe had lived in throe Ages 
of Men, and comrrifed with, Theſaw:, Marculas, Poty- 
phe and the ft Rage of Heroes, His principal 
Accor is ma Son of a Goddels, not to mention the 
Off-ſpring of other Denies, who. have likewiſe; a 
Place in his Toem, and the venerable Trojan Prince 
who was the Father of ſo many Kings and Heroes, 
Theze is. ip theſe ſeveral! Charatiers of Homer, 4 
eertain Digany 25s wolt as Novelty, which adapts 
them in a mote peculiar Manner to the Nature of 
an heroic: Poem. Tho” at the fame Time, to give 
them the greater Variety, he has deſcribed a Yau 
tan, that is, a Buffoon among his Gods, and 2 
Lhowites among has Mert als. ee 

VIRGIL falls iufinitely ſhort of Homer in the 
charadenm of bis Roan, boch as to their Variety 
and Novelty. Anras in indtrd u perfect Charadter, 
but as for Achatat the' he is tiled the Reroe“s 
Itiend, he docs nathing in the whole Pocm which 
may deſeme that Title. CHa, Mnrfthens, Sergeftns, 
and Cloanthus, are all of them Men of the ſame 

THEAE un indeed ſcueral very natural Inci- 
dents in the Part of Afra; as. that of Dide-can- 
not he ſuſſieiently admized. I 40 not ſee any Thing 
nem or particular in Twrnss, Ballas and: Erondey 
ae remote Copics of Hector and Priam, 8s Lanuſns 
and AMexcntins are almoſt Parallels to Pallas and F- 
wunder. The Characters of Niſa and Burtalus 210 
beauiful, but common. Wwe muſt not forget the 
Parts of Finn, Carulis, and ſome few others, 
which. ue fine Improvements on the Gietk Poet. 

| In 
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In mort, there is neither that Variety nor, Noveley 
in the Perſous of the acid, which. we meet, with 


in thoſe of the 1liad. 


1f we look into the Charatters of, 
ro 


mall find that he has introduced 
his Fable was capable of recciyin 


cies of Mankind was in two Perſons 


V7 


18 887% 
lauten,, wa, 


ow, 
he whole Spe. 
at, the Tinte t 


which the Subject of his Poem 1s "confined, 
have, however, four diffin& Charatters in e 
two Perſons. We ſee Man and Woman e | 
Innocence and Perfeftion, and in the moſt _abjce&, 
state of Guilt and Infitmity. The two laſt Charg- 
&ers are, indeed, very common and obyieus, but 
the two firſt ate not only more magnificent, but 
more new than any Characters either in Virgil. ot. 
Homer, or indeed in the whole Circle of Nate. 
MILTON was ſo ſenſible of this Defec. in the 
Subject of his Pocin, and of the few Chazalters it 
would afford him, that he has brought insorit tug. 


= 
. 
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Actors of a ſhadowy and fictitious Natuge, in che 


Ferſons of Sin and Death, by which Means he has 
wrought into the Body of his Fable a 0 ae 
ful and well- invented Allegory. Bunt 
notwithſtanding the Fineneſs of this Vid, Spe. 
Allegory may atone for it in ſome 27. 
Meaſure; 1 cannot think that Ferſons KEI 
of ſuch. a chimezical Exiſtence ace proper AGors- 
in an Epic Poem; becauſe there is not that. Mea-: 
ſure of Probability annexed to them, which is requi-- 


Perſons of this Nature, 
c nd. 
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may, perhaps, be uſed as an Argument, that the 
Authors of them were of Opinion, ſuch Character 
might have a Place in an Epic Work. For my own 
Part, 1 ſhould be glad the Reader would think ſo, 
for the Sake of the Poem I am now examining, and 
muſt further add, that if ſuch empty unſubſtantial 
Beings may be ever made Uſe of on this Occaſion, 
never were any more nicely imagined, and employed 
in more proper Actions, than thoſe of which 1 am 
now ſpeaking. | 


"ANOTHER principal Actor in this Poem is 


the great Enemy of Mankind. The Part of Vlyſs 
in Homer's Odyſſey is veiy much admired by Ari- 
ſtetle, as perplexing that Fable with very agreeable 
Plots and Intricacies, not only by the many Ad- 
ventures in his Voyage, and the Subrilty of his 
Behaviour, bur by the various Concealments and 
Diſcovetics of his Perſon ia ſeveral Yarts of that 
Poem. But the crafty Being 1 have now mention- 
en, makes a much longer Voyage than V!yſſes, puts 
in Practice many more Wiles and Stratagems, and 
hides himſelf under a greater Variety of Shapes and 
Appeatances, all of which are ſeverally detected, 
to the great Delight and Surptiſe of the Reader. 

WE may likewiſe obſerve with how much Art the 
Poet has varied ſeveral Characters of the Perſons 
that ſpeak in his infernal Aſſembly. On the con- 
9 6 how has he repreſented the whole God- 
head exerting it ſelf rowards Man in its full Bene- 
yolence under the Three-fold Diſtinction of «4 
Creator, a Redeemer, and a Comforter ! 

NOR muft we omit the Perſon of Raphael, who, 
amidſt his Tenderneſs and Friendſhip for Man, 
ſhews ſuch a Dignity and Condeſcention in all his 
Speech and Behaviour, as are ſuitable to a fuperior 
Nature. The Angels are indeed as much diverſified 
in Milton, and diſtinguiſhed by their proper Parts, 
as the Gods are in Homer or Virgil, The 1 


. 


remote Founder of Rome, By this Means their 
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will find nothing aſcribed to Vriel, Gabriel, Michael, 
or Raphael, which is not in à particular manner 
ſuitable to their reſpective Characters. | F, 

THERE is another Circumſtance in the princi- 
pal Actors of the Iliad and «/Eneid, which give a 
peculiar Beauty to thoſe two Poems, and was there- 
fore contrived with very great Judgment. I mean 
the Authors having choſen for their Heroes Perſons 
who were ſo nearly related to the People for whom 
they wrote. Achilles was a Greek, and «/£Eneas the 


Countrymen (whom they principally propoſed ta 
themſelves for their Readers) were particularly at- 
tentive to all the Parts of their Story, and ſympa- 
thized with their Heroes in all their Adventures. A 
Reman could not but rejoice in the Eſcapes, Suc- 
ceſſes, and Victories of <£Eneas, and be grieved at 
any Defeats, Misfortunes, or Diſappointments that 
befel him; as a Greek muſt have had the ſame Re- 
gard for Achilles. And it is plain, that each of 
thoſe Poems have loſt this great Advantage, among 
thoſe Readers to whom their Heroes are as Stran- 
gers, or indifferent Perſons. | | | 
MILT0O N's Poem is admirable in this reſpect, 
ſince it is impoſſible for any of irs Readers, what- 
ever Nation, Country or People he may belong to, 
not to be related to the Perſons who are the prin- 
cipal Actors in it; but what is ſtill infinitely more 
to its Advantage, the principal Actors in this Poem 
are not only our Progenitors, but gur Repreſenta- 
tives, We haye an Actual Intereſt in every Thing 
they do, and no leſs than our utmoſt Happineſs is 
concerned, and lies at Stake in all their Beha- 
viour. | | 
I ſhall ſubjoin as a Corollary to the foregoing 
Remark, an admirable Obſervation out of Ar:/orle, 
which hath been very much miſrepreſented in the. 
Quotations of ſome Modern Criticks. If a Man 
„ of 
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<- of perfett and confimmare virtue fals imo 2 Mis- 
fortune, it ratſes our Pity, but not our Terror, be- 
© cauſe we de not fear that it may be our own Caſe, 
* who do not reſembie che fuffering PFerfon, But 
great Philoſopher adds, If we fee a Man 
© of virtue, mixt with 1nfirmities, fall into any 
© Misfortund, ir does not only rate our Firy but 
6 our Terror; becanſe we are afraid chat the like 
« Misfortnnes may happen to our ſelves, who te- 
femme rhe Character of the ſuffering Perſon. 

T ſhalt only remark in this Place, chat the fore- 
going Obſervarion of Ariſtorle, tho? it may be true 
in other Occaſions, does not hold in rhis; becauſe 
in the prefent Cafe, though rhe Perſons who fall 
mto Misfortune are of the moſt perfect and con- 
ſummate virtue, it is not ro be conſidered as what 
may poſſibly be, hut what actually is our own Cafe; 
fAce we are enibark*®d with them on the ſame vor- 


28 chat 


tom, and muſt be Parrakers of their Happineſs ot 


IN this, and fome other very few Inſtances, Ari- 
Forte s Rules for Epic Poetry (which he had drawn 
from his Reflections upon Homer) cannot be ſap- 
poſed to ſquare exatctiy with the heroic Poems 
which have been matic = his Time; ſihce it is 
evident to every impartial Judge his Rules would 
fein have been möre derten; could he have peruſed 
the Bei witich was made fome hundred Tears 
after his Peath. - 

IN my next, 1 ſhalf go through other Parts of 
Afiltan's Poem; and hope ttiat what 1 ſhall there 
advanee, as well as what 1 have already written, 
will not onty ferve as à Comment upon Mitten, but 


nen Ariftotle, 
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Reddrre perſia ſeit comvenienia err. Hor, 


W 1 have already eaken 4 yenera! survey of 
the Fable and Charactem in Milton's * 


ratiſe Loft: The Parts which remain to be conſi- 
der d, according to Ayiſtorie“s Method, ate the Sen- 
rimemrs and the Langaage. Before I enter u 
the firſt of thefe, 1 muſt advertiſe my Reader, t 55 
it is my P as foon as 1 have finimed my 
neral Keftectſons on theſe four ſeveral Heads, 
give particular Tuſtinces but of the Poem now n 
fore us of Bexuties and tmperfeftions which may 
obſeryed under each of them, An Alſo of 2 other 
Particulars as may not y fall un any of 
them, This 1 thought K. remife, that the Rea- 
der may not judge too badly of this Piece of Cxi- 
ticiſm, or took upon it as imperfett, hefore he has 
feen the whole Extenr 2 
' TH E Sentiments in an Epic Poem are th 
Thoughts and Behaviour wick the Author all 
to the Perſons whom fle inttoduces, and are Jn 
when Hrey ate conformable to the Characters © 
the feveral' Fexfbns. The Setiriniegts have likewiſe 
a Relation to Things as well as Perſons, and are 
then perfect when they are fuch as are adapted to 
the Subject. If in either of theſe Caſes the Poet 
endeavours to or explain, to magnĩſie or di- 
miniſt, to raife 2k or Hatred, Pity or Tetror, or 
any other Paſfion, we to confider wheth 
the Sentiments he makes Uſe of are on for thoſe 
Ends, Homer is cenſtned dy the Criticks for his 
: 8 Be- 
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DefeR as to this Particular in ſeveral Parts of the 
have treated this great Poet with Candout, have at- 
tributed this Defect to the Times in which he 
lived. It was the Fault of the Age, and not of 
Homer, if there wants that Delicacy in ſome of 
his Sentiments, which now appears in the Works of 
Men of a much inferior Genius. Beſides, if there 
are Blemiſhes in any particular Thoughts, there is 


An infinite Beauty in the greateſt Part of them. In 


mort, if there are many Poets who, would. not 


have fallen into thé Meanneſs of ſome of his 
Zentiments, there are none who, could have riſen 


up to the Greatneſs of others, Virgil has excel - 


led all others in the Propriety of his Sentiments, 


Milton ſhines likewiſe vety much in this Particular: 
Nor muſt me omit one Conſideration which adds 
to his Honour and Reputation. Homer and Virgil 
introduced Perſons whoſe Characters ate commonly 
known among Men, and ſuch as are to be met with 


| Either in Hiſtory, ot in ordinary Converſation. Mil- 


tons Characters, moſt of them, lie out of Nature, 
and were to be formed purely by his own Inven- 
tion. It ſhews a greater Genius in Shabeſpear to 
have drawn his cahban, than this Hotſpur or Fulins 
Caſar : The one was to be ſupplied out of his own 
Imagination, whereas the other might have been 
formed upon Tradition, Hiſtory and Obſervation, 
It was much eaſiex therefore for Homer to find pro- 
Sentiments for an Aſſembly of Grecian, Gene- 
zals, than for Milton to diverſifie his infernal Coun- 
eil with proper CharaQers, and inſpire them with a 
variety of Sentiments. The Loves of Dido and 
Enca, are only Copies of what has paſſed between 
other Perſons. Adam and Eve before the Fall, are 
a different Species from that of Mankind, who are 
defcended from them; and none but a Poet of the 
moſt unbounded Invention, and the moſt ex miles 
udg- 
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judgment, cou'd have filled their Converſation and 
Behaviour with ſo many apt Circumſtances during 
their State of Innocence. n 


NO is it ſufficient for an Epie Poem to by 


filled with ſuch Thoughts as are natural, unleſs, 
abound alſo with ſuch as are ſublime. Virgil in 
this Patticular falls ſhort of Homer. He has not 
indeed ſo many Thoughts that ate low and vulgar; 
but at the ſame Time has not ſo many Thoughts 
that are ſublime and noble. The Truth of it is 
Virgil ſeldom riſes inta very aſtoniſhing Sentiments, 
where he is not fired by the Iliad. He every where 
charms and pleaſes us by the Force of his own Ge- 
nius; but ſeldom elevates and tranſports us where 
he does not fetch his Hints from Homer, 1 
MILTox's chief Talent, and indeed his di- 
ſtinguiſhing Excellence lies in the Sublimity of his 
Thoughts, There are others of the Moderns who 
rival him in every other Part of Poetry; but in the 
Greatneſs of his Sentiments he triumphs over all 
the Poets both Modern and Ancient, Homer onl 
excepted, ' It is impoſſible for the Imagination of 
Man to diſtend it ſelf with greater Ideas, than 
thoſe which he has laid together in his firſt, ſe- 
cond and ſixth Books. The ſeventh, which de- 
ſcribes the Creation of the World, is likewiſe won- 
derfully ſublime, tho* not ſo apt to ſtir up Emoti- 
on in the Mind of the Reader, nor conſequently ſo 
perfect in the Epic Way of Writing, becauſe it is 


filled with leſs Action. Let the judicious Reader 


compare What Longinus has obſerved on ſeveral Paſ- 
ſages in Homer, and he will find Parallels for moſt 
of them in the Paradi/e Loft. ny 
FROM what has been ſaid we may infer, that 
as there are two Kinds of Sentiments, the Natural 
and the Sublime, which are always to be purſued in 
an hecoic Poem, there arc alſo two Kinds of 


Thoughts 
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Thoughts which are carefully ro be avoided. The 
Erſt are ſuch as are affected anduanatural; the ſecond 
ſuch as ate mean and vulgar. As for the fitſt Kind 
of Thoughts we meet with little or Nothing that is 
like them in Virgil: He has none of thoſe trifling 
| Fojars and Puccilities that are ſo often to be met 
with in Ovid, none of the Epigrammatick Turns of 
Eucen, none of tho{e ſwelling Sentiments which are 
ſo frequently in Starivs and Claadian, none of thoſe 
mixed Embelliſhments of Tao. Every Thing is juſt 
and natural. His Sentiments ſhew that he had a 
pen. e into humane Natute, and that he 
«new every Thing which was the moſt proper to 
affect it. 
Mr. Dryden has in ſome Places, which 1 may 
take Notice of, miſtepreſtnted Virgi/'s 
Way of Thinking s to this Particular, in the Tranſ- 
lation he has given us of the «£neid. 1 do not re- 
member that Homer any where falls into the Faults 
abovementioned, which were indeed the faiſe Re- 
finements of later Ages. Milton, it muſt be confeſt, 
has ſometimes erred in this Reſpect, as 1 ſhall then 
more at large in another Paper z tho* conſidering 
all the Poets of the Age in which he writ, were 
infected with this wrong Way of Thinking, he is 
rather to be admired that he did not give more into 
it, than that he did ſometimes comply with the vi- 
cious Taſte which ſtill prevails ſo much among 
BUT fiance fevers! Thoughts may be natural 
which are low and. groveting, an Epic Poet ſhould 
not only avoid ſuch Sentiments as are unnarma] of 
affected, but uiſo fuck as are mean and vulgar. Ho- 
mer has opened a grem Field of Raillery ro Men of 
more Delicacy. than Greatneſs of Genius, by the 
Homelineſs of ſame of his Sentiments, Bur, as 1 
have before ſaid, theſe are rather to be imputed to 
the Simplicity of the Age in which he _ = 
i 
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which 1 may alſo add, of that which he deſcribed, 
than to any Hnperfection in that Divine Poet. Zoi- 
lus, among the Antituts, and Monſieur Perrault, 
among the Moderms, pumed their Ridicule vety far 
upon him, on Rerdum of ſome fach Sentiments. 
There is no Hemiſi to be obſerved in Virg#, under 
this Head, and bur a very few in Milton. | 

I ſhall give but” one Inſtance of this Impropriety 
of Thought in Hamer, and at the ſame Time 
compate it with af inftance of the ſame Nature, 
both in Vire! and Miſron, Sentiments which raife 
Laughter, can very ſeldom be admitted with any 
Deceney into an hervic oem, whoſe Buſineſs is fo 
ewe Paſtons Ma much nobler Nature. Homer, 
however, in his Characters of Vulcan and Therſites, 
in his Story of Mays and uus, in his Behaviour of 
Irus, und in other Paſſages, has been obſtrved to 
have lapſed into the Hutlefhne Character, and to 
have deparred from that ferious Air which ſeems 
eſſential ro the Magnificence of an Epic Poem. I 
remember but one Laugh in the whole id, 
which riſes in the fifth Book upon Monates, where 
he is repreſented as thrown overboard, and drying 
himfelf upon a Rock. But this Piece of Mirth is 
ſo well timed, that the ſeyereſt Critick can have 
Nothing to ſay againſt it, for it is in the Book of 
Games and Diverſions, where the Reader's Mind 


may be ſuppoſed to be ſuſftetentiy retaxed for ſuch 


an Entertainment. The only Piece of Pleaſantry 
in Parauiſt Loft, is where the evit Spirits ate de- 
ſcribed as rallying the Angels upon the Succeſs of 
their new invented Artillery. This Paſſage 1 Ibok 
upon to be the moſt exoeprionable in rhe whole 
Poem, as being nothing elſe but a String of Runs, 
and thofe tov vety ind! | | 


— Satin beheld their Plighr, 
And to his Mates thus in Deriſion call d. 
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0 Friends, why ceme not on theſe 'Vittors proud | 
Ere while they fierce were coming, and when we, 

7. entertain them fair with open Front, | 

Aid Breaſt, (what could we more) propaunded Terms: 
Of Compoſition z fraight they changed their Minds, 

. Flew of, and into ftrange Vagaries fell, 

As they weld dance, yet for a Dance they fm 

Somewhat extravagant and wild, perhaps . 

Fer Jey of offer'd Peace; but I ſuppoſe 

If eur Propoſals once again were heard, 

Wie ſhould compell them to a quick Reſult, 

To whom thus Belial in liks gameſome Moods, 
Leader, the Terms we ſem, were Terms of Weight, 
Of hard Contents, and full of Force urg d Home, 
Such as we might perceive amus'd them all, 

And ſtumbled many; who receives them right, 


Had need, from Hegd to Foot, well underſtands py 
Nat underſtood, this Gift they bave beſides, 
| They fhew us when our Foes walk not upright. | And 
; Thus they among themſelves in pleaſant Vein | A: 
PE Ty No H 
DNN by 
| men 
@ ed ! 

SyECTATOR, N' 28,. . 
_” | — — Sue! 
: is g 
quicunque Deus, quicunqus adhibebitur heros, to 7 

— cen peu. in auro nuper et oftro, of 
gret in Obſcuras humili ſermons taberna >» mir 
Aut dum vitat bumum, nubes et inania captet, Rot, eve 
eien 

H AVING already treated of the Fable, the of 
Characters and Sentiments in the Paradiſe loft, ed 


we arc in the laſt Place to conlider the . z and lire] 
1 | 


E 


me if I appear particular in any of my Opinions, 


and encline to thoſe who judge the moſt advanta- 


giouſly of the Author. | 
1 T is requiſite that the Language of an He- 


xoic Poem ſhould be both Perſpicuous and Sublime. 


In Proportion as either of theſe two Qualities are 
wanting, the Language is imperfect. Perſpicuity is 
the firſt and moſt: neceſſary Qualification; inſo- 
much that a good-natur'd Reader ſometimes over- 


looks a little Slip. even in the Grammar or Syntax, 


where it is impoſſible for him to miſtake thg Poet's 
Senſe. Of this kind is that Paſſage in Milton, where 
in he ſpeaks of Satan. 8 


—.—— God and his Son except, _ 
Created thing nought valid he nor ſhunn'd. 


And that in which he deſcribes Adam and Eve. 


Adam the geodlieſt Man of Men fince born 
His Sons, the faireſt of her Daughter: Eve. 


1 T is plain, that in the former of theſe Paſſages, 
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as the learned World is very much divided upon 
Milten as to this Point, I hope they «will 'excuſe 


according to the natural Syntax, the Divine Perſons 


mentioned in the firſt Line are repreſented as creat- 
ed Beings; and that in the other, Adam and Eve 
are confounded with their Sons and Daughters. 
Such little Blemiſhes are theſe, when the Thought 
is great and natural, we ſhould, with Horace, impute 
to a pardonable Inadvertency, or to the Weakneſs 


of Human Nature, which cannot attend to each 


minute Particular, and give the laſt finiſhing to 
every Circumftance in ſo long a Work. The An- 


cient Criticks therefore, who were acted by a Spirit 


of Candour, rather than that of Cavilling, invent- 


ed certain Figures of Speech, on purpoſe to palliate 


little Errors of this Nature in the Wiitings of thoſe - 
| | 5 ® 8 Authors 


natural Expreſions, But face it oſten happens 
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Authors 'who. had ſo m b Beauties to a- 


tane far them, 


LF Clearuals and reaſpiaury were oo to be 
cagſylted, che Poex would have nothing ede to do 
but to cloath his Thoughts in the mo pluin and 
that 
the moſt abviaus Phaſes, and-thoſe which are uſed 
in grdipary Goaverſation, beeeme too familiar to 
the Ear, aud conszact 8 kind of Meanneſe 33 
ſing through the | Mouths of the Vulgar, a Poet 
fhauld. take particular Care to guard himſelf againſt 
Idiamatick Ways: of peaking. G and Lacan have 
many Pogmeſſes of Expreſſion this account, 
as taking vp with the Art Phraſes that offered, 
without putting themſelves to the Trouble. of look- 
ing after ſuch as would not only be natural, but alſo 
elevated and ſublime; Milton has but a few Eailings 

it 


in this Kind, of which, however, you may meet 


ſome Iaſtances, 48 in the following Raſſages. 


Embrio's and Idiens, Exerites. and Eryars 

White, Black «nd Grey, with Al their Tramperys 
Here Pilgrims roam 

A while Diſcourſe they hold, 

No Fear leaft Dinner cool; whey thus began 
Onur Anther - 
Whe of all Ages to ficceed, but feeling 
The Evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My Head, ill fare our Anceftor impure, 
For this we may thank Aden ---------- 


The great Maſters in Compoſition know very well 
that many av elegant Phiale becomes. impxzoper-for 
a Poet or an Orator, when it has been debaſed.by 
common Uſe. For this Reaſon the Works of An- 
cient Authors, which ace written. in dead Languages, 
have à great Adxantage over thoſe which are vxit- 
ten in Langnages Hat arc now ſpoken. Were there 
any Mean Phraſes or Idioms in Virgil and * 

e 
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they would not ſhock the Ear of the moſt delicate 
Moders Reader, fo much as they would have done 
that of an old Greek or Reman, becauſe we neyet 
hear them pronounced in our Streets, or in ordina- 
ty Cenverſation. af 

I T is not therefore ſufficient, that the 1 
of an Epic gem be Perfpicuous, unlefs it be alſo 
Sublime. To this End it ought to deviate from 
the common Forms and ordinary Fhraſes of Speech. 
The judgment of a Poet very much difcovers it ſelf 
in ſhunaing the common Roads of Expreſſion , 
without falling into ſuch ways of Speech as may ſeem 
ſtiff and unndtural; he muſt not ſwell into a falſe 
Sublime, by eudeavonring to avoid the other Ex- 
tream. Among the Greeks, E£ſchylns, and ſome 
times Sophocles were guilty of this Fault; among the 
Latins, Claudias and Staus; and among our own 
Countzymmen, Shakeſpear and Lee. In theſe Authors 
the AﬀeRation- of Greatneſs often hurts the Per- 
ſpicuity of the Stile, as in many others the Endea- 
your after Perſpicaity prejudices its Greatneſs. 

ARISF.OTL E has obſerved, that the Idioma- 
tick Stile may be avoided, and the Sublime formed, 
by the following Methods. Firſt, by the Uſe of 
Metaphors : ſuch are thoſe in Hon. 


Imparadiſed in anothers Anm, 
— — And in his Hand 4 Reed 
Stood waving tipt with Fire; 
The graſſie Clods naw caly'd. ----—- 
Spangled with Eyes -----== - 


IN theſe and innumerable other Inſtances, 
the Metaphors are very bold but juſt; 1 muſt 
however obſerve, that the Metaphors are not thick 
fown in Milton, h ich always ſavours too much of 
Wit ; that they never claſh with one another, which, 
as Ariſtotie obſerves, turns a Sentence into a Kind 
of an Enigma ot Riddle; and that he ſeldom — 
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34 _ Notes upon the Twelve Books 
| Recourſe to them where the proper and natural 
Words will do as well. * 430 > BO 68 3% | 
. ANOTHER way of raiſing the Language, and 
giving it a Poectical Turn, is to make Uſe of the 
idioms of other - Tongues, | Virgil is full of the 
Greek Forms of Speech, which theCriticks call Helle-' 
ni/ms, as Horace in his Odes abounds with them much 
more than Virgil. . I need not mention the ſeveral 
Dialects which Homer has made uſe of for this End. 
Milton in Conformity with the Practice of the An- 
cient Poets, and with. Ariftorie's Rule, has infuſed 
a great many Latiniſms as well as Graciſms, and 
ſometimes Hebraiſms, into the Language of his 
Foem z as towards the Beginning of it, 


' Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 


In which they were, or the ferce Pains not feel. 


| Tet to their Gen'ral's Voice they ſoon abe) d. 
Vs ſhall tempt with wandring Feet 


The dark unbotton?*d Infinite Abyſs, 


And through the palpable Obſcure find out 


His uncomth way, or ſpread his airy Flight 
Vpborn with indefatigable Wings 


"Over the vaſt Abrupt! | - 15.2 


S. both. aſcend LE 
In the Viſions of God —— | FR B. 11. 


UNDER this Head may be reckoned the placing 


the AdjeRive after the Subſtantive, the Tranſpoſiti- 
on of Words, the turning the AdjeQive into a Sub- 
ſtantive, with ſeveral other Foreign Modes of 
Speech, which this Poet has naturalized to give his 
Verſe the greater Sound, and throw it out of 
Proſe. a 


THE third Method mentioned by Arifetls, is 


what agrees with the Genius of the Greek, Language 
more than with that of any other Tongue, and is 


7 
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therefore more uſed by Hemer than by any other 
Poet. 1 mean the lengthning of a Phraſe” by the 
Addition of Words, which may eithet be inſerted or 
omitted, as alſo by che extending or contracting of 
particular Words by the Inſertion ot Omiſſion of 
certain Syllables. Ailton has put in practice this 
Method of raiſing his Language, as far as the Na- 
ture of out Tongue will permit, as in the Paſſage - 


boye-mentioned, Eremite, for what is Hermite, in 


common Diſcoarſe. If you obſerve the Meaſure of 
his Verſe, he has with great Judgment ſuppreſſed a 
Syllable in ſeveral and mortned thoſe of two 
Sylables into one, by which Method, beſides the 
above-mentioned Advantage, he has given 'a' grea- 
ter Variety to his Numbers. But this Practice is 
more particularly remarkable in the Names of Per- 
ſons and of Countries, as Betlzebub, Heſſebon, and 
in many other Pargiculars, wherein he has either 
changed the Nameztor made uſe of that which is 
not the moſt commonly known, that he might the 
better depart from the Language of the Viitgar. 

THE ſame Reaſon recommended to him ſeveral 
old Words, which alſo makes his Poem appear the 
more venerable, and gives it a greater Air of An- 
tiquity. 81 

1 But likewiſe take notice, that there are in 
Milton ſeveral Words of his own Coining, 48 cer- 
berean, miſcreated, hell- doom d, Embryen Atoms, and 
many others, If the Reader is offended at this Li- 
berty in out Engliſb Poet, I would recommend him 
to a Diſcourſe in Plutarch, which ſhews us how fre- 
quently Homer has made uſe of the ſame Li- 
Dey. 1 is | 

MIL TON by the above-mentioned Helps, ana 
by the Choice of the nobleſt Words and Phraſes 
which our, Tongue would afford him, has carried 
our Langu 
Engliſh Ports: have ever done before or after him, 
| * 


and 


age to a greater height than any of the 


vntions on Ailten's Stile, becauſe it is that part of 


with which Milton has fo very much enriched, and 
in ſome places datkned the Langu 
was the more proper for -his ufe, becauſe his Poem 


| Khymes, there Pomp- of Sound, and 'Energy of Of: 


cher 529 — RT; 


1 of his Stile el 20 tha 
of his Sentiments, - Ja 
i have been the more. particular in theſe Obſer- 


him in which be. appencs the moſt ſingular. The 
Remarks I have here made upon the Practice of o- 
ther Poets, wich my Obſervations out of Ariſtotie, 
will perhaps alleviate. the Prejudice which ſome have 
4 to his Poem upon this Account; tho' after 
7 
in general, is in Places toa much 
ee obſcured by the frequent Uſe of thoſe 
<5 fog ue ' has preſcribed for the 
it. : 
_ THIS + Redundancy of thoſe ſeveral Ways of 
Speech which Ariforie.0alls: foreign Language, uni 


age of his Poem, 


is written in Blank Verſe. Rhyme, without any other 
Aſſiſtanee v, throws the Language off from Proſe, _ 
and very often makes an indifferent Phraſe paſs un- | 
xegardedz. but where the Verſe is not built upon 


Expreſſion, are indiſpenſably neceſſacy to ſuppon i A 
the Stile, and keep e e e 
of Proſe. 4316.4 1 
HOSE who have ner a Taſte for this Elevs 
tion of stile, and are apt to ridicule a feet when 
he goes out of the common Forms of Expreſſion 
would do well to ſee how Ariforle has treated an 
Ancient Author, called Exclid,. for his inſipid Mirth 
upon this Occaſion. Mr. Dryden uſed to call thi 
ſort of Men his Proſe-Criticks, 

1 thould, under this Head of the Language, cons 
Aer A lten's Numbers, in which he hes made uſe of 
ſeveral. Elifions, that are not cuſtemasy among © 
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in his cutting off the Leitet 7, when it precedes 4 
Vowel. This, and ſome other Innovations in the 
Meaſure of his Verſe, has varied his Numbers, in 
ſuch a manner, as makes them incapable of ſatiar- 
ing the Ear and cloying the Reader, which the 
ſame uniform Meaſure would certainly. have done, 
and which the perpetual Returns of Rhyme never fail 
to do in long Narrative Poems. 1 fall cloſe theſe Re- 
flections upon the Language of Paradiſe Loft, with 
obſerving that Milten has copied after Homer, rather 
than Virgil, in the length of his Pexiods, the Co- 
piouſneſs of his Phraſes, and the running of his 
Yerſes into one another. "ag 
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— Ubi pra nitent in carmine, non ego pancie 
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2 Offen. lor maculis, quas au Incuria fudit, 

von In Humane parum cavit Natura Hor. 
Have now conſider d Milton's Paradiſe Left under 

wy thoſe four great Heads of the Fable, the Cha- 


raters, the Sentiments, and the Language ; and 


theſe Heads, I hope that I have made ſeveral Dif- 
coveries which may appear new, even to thoſe who 
are verſed in Critical Learning. Were 1 indeed to 
chuſe my Readers, by whole 8 I would 
and or fall, they ſhould not ſuch as are ac- 


quaiuted only with the French and alien Criticks, 
but alſo with the Antient and Modern who have 
: Ba written 


have ſhewn that he excels, in general, under each of 
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written in either of the learned Languages. Above C 
all, 1 would have them well verſed in the Greek and C 
Latin Poets, without which a Man very often fancies 2 
that he underſtands a Critick, when in reality he 
does not comprehend his Meaning. Eo 
Ir is in Griticiſm, as in all other Sciences and 
Speculations; one who brings with him any impli- 
cit Notions and Obſervations which he has made 
in his reading of the Poets, will find his own Re- 
flections methodized and explained, and perhaps 
ſeveral little Hints that had paſſed in his Mind, 
perfeted and improved in the Works of a good 
Critick ; whereas one who has not theſe previous 
Lights, is very often an utter Stranger to what he 
reads, and apt to put a wrong Interpretation upon 
ir | 
NOR is it ſufficient, that a Man who ſets up for 
a Judge in Criticiſm, ſhould have peruſed the Au- 
thors above-mentioned, unleſs he has alſo a clear 


and logical Head. Without this Talent he is per- a. 

petually puzzled and perplexed amidſt his own th 
Blunders, miftakes the Senſe of thoſe he would in 
confute, or if he chances to think right, does not ap 

know how to convey his Thoughts to another with ru 

| Clearneſs and perſpicuity. Ariſtetle, who was the Pa 

beſt Critick, was alſo one of the beſt Logicians that we 

1 ever appeared in the World. ; of 
Mr. Lock's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding would tu 

be thought a very odd Book for a Man to make of 
kimſelf Maſter of, who would ger a Reputation by ry 

| Critical Writings; though at the ſame Time it is Li 


| | 
1 very certain, that an Author who has not learned 
| the Art of diſtinguiſhing between Words and Things, 


| and of ranging his Thoughts, and ſerting them in 

| proper Lights, whatever Notzgons he may have, will 

Joſe himſelf in Confuſion and Obſcurity. I might 4 
Further obſerve, that there is not a Greek, or Latin ler 
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critick who has not ſhewn, even in the Stile of his 


Criticiſms, that he was a Maſter of all the Elegance 
and Delicacy of his Native Tongue. 

THE Truth of it is, there is nothing more ab- 
ſurd than fora Man to ſet up for a Critick, without 
a good Inſight into allthe Parts of Learning; where- 


as many of thoſe who have endeavoured to ſigna- 


| lize themſelves by Works of this Nature among our 


Engliſh Writers, are not only defective in the above- 
mentioned Particulars, but plainly diſcover by the 
Phraſes which they make uſe of, and by their con- 
fuſed way of thinking, that they ate not acquainted 
with the moſt common and ordinary, Syſtems of 
Arts and Sciences. A few general Rules extracted 
out of the French Authors, with a certain Cant of 


Words, has ſometimes ſet. up an illiterate heavy 


Writer for a moſt judicious and formidable Cri- 
tick, * fb 

ONE great Mark, by which you may diſcover 
a Critick who has neither Taſte nor Learning, is 
this, that he ſeldom yentures to praiſe any Paſlage 
in an Author which has not been before received and 
applauded by the Publick, and that his Criticiſm 
turns wholly upon little Faults and Errors. This 


Part of a Critick is ſo very eaſy to ſucceed in, that 


we find every ordinary Reader, upon the publiſhing 
of a new Poem, has Wit and Ill- nature enough to 
turn ſeveral Paſſages of it into Ridicule, and very 
often in the right Place. This Mr. Dryden, has ye- 


ry agreeably remarked in thoſe two, celebrated 


Lines, 


Errors, like Straus, upon the Surface flows ds 
He who would ſearch for Pearls muſt dive below. 


A true Critick ought to dwell rather upon Excel- 
lencies than Imperfe&ions, to diſcover the conceal- 
ed Beauties of a Writer, and communicate to the 

B 3 World 
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World ſuch Things as are worth their Obſervations 


e 

that it is very al; to brand or fix a Mark upon 
what he calls Verbum ardens, Or, as it may be ren- 
dered into Engliſh, @ glowing bold Expreſſion, and 
to turn it into Ridicule by a cold ill-natured Cri- 
tieiſm. A little Wit is equally capable of expoſi 
a Beauty, and of aggravating a Fault; and & 264-2 
ſuch a Treatment of an Author naturally produces 
indignation in the Mind of an underſtanding Rea- 
der, it has however its Effect among the Generality 
of thoſe whoſe Hands it falls into, the Rabble of 
Mankind being very apt to think that every thi 


which is laughed at with any Mixture of Wit, is 


ridiculous in it ſelf. | | 
© SUCH a Mitch as this, is always unſeaſonable 


in a Critick, as it rather prejudices the Reader 


than convinces him, and is capable of making a 
Beauty, as well as a Blemiſh, the Subject of Deriſion. 
A Man, who cannot write with Wit on a proper 
Subject, is dull and ſtupid, but one who ſhews it in 
an improper Place, is as impertinent and abſurd, 
Beſides, a Man who has the Gift of Ridicule, is apt 
to find Fault with any Thing that gives him an Op- 
portunity of exerting his beloyed Talent, and very 


| often cenſutes a Paſſage, not becauſe there is any 


Fault in it, but becauſe he can be merry upon it. 
Such Kinds of Pleaſantry are very unfair and diſ- 
ingenuous in Works of Criticiſm, in which the 
greateſt Maſters, both antient and modern, have 
always appeared with a ſerious and inſtructive Air. 

AS 1 intend in my next Paper to ſhew the Defects 
in Milten*s Paradiſe Loft, I thought fit to prom 
| wy | TY . theſe 
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theſe few Particulars, to the End that the Reader 


may know 1 enter upon it, as on à very ungrateful 
Work, and that 1 ſhall juſt paint at the 


ions, without eadeavoucing to enflame them with 
Kidicule. 1 muſt alſo obſetre with Longinut, that 
the Productions of a great Genius, with many Lapſes 
and Inadvettencies, are inſinitely preferable to the 
Works of an _inferids-Kicd of Author, which are 
ſcrupulouſly exact and conformable to all the Rules 


of correct Writing. 


I mall conclude my Paper with a W 0 r 


Boccslini, which ſufficiently ſhews. us the Opinion that 


judicious Author entertained of the Sort of Criticks 
1 have been here mentioning. A famous Critick, 
ſays he, having gathered together all the Faults of 
an eminent Poet, made a Preſent of them to; > 
polls, whe received them very graciouſly, aud refolved 
to make the Author a ſuitable Retum for the 
Trouble he had been at in collecting them. In Orr 
det to this, he ſet beſore him a Sack of Wheat, as 
it bad been juſt chreſhed out of the Sheaf. He then 
bid him pick out the Chaff from among theCorn, 

and lay itafide by itſelf. The Critick applied hin 
felf to the Task with great Induſtry und Pleaſure, 
and after having made Ska due ion, 1 
preſented by Apollo with the Chaff for his Pains, 
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| Egregio inſperſos reprendas es corper nau. -— How . 


F TER what 1 haveſaid in my taſk: Sou 
paper ſhall enter on the Subject uf this vithout 
Naher 2 and remark the ſereral Defetta ahich 


3 4 appear 
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"appear in the Fable, the Characters, the Sent!. 
ments, and the Language of Milton's Paradiſe Loft; 
not doubting but the Reader will pardon me, if 1 
alledge at the ſame Time whatever may be ſaid for 
the Extenuation of ſuch Deſects. The firſt Imperfe- 
Aion which, 1 ſhall ebſerve in the Fable is, that 
the Event of it is _ unhappy. © ; 
- THE Fable of every Poem! is according to Ari- 
-Fotle's Diviſion either Simple or Implex. It is called 
Simple when there is no Change of Fortune in it, 
Implex when the Fortune of the chief Actor changes 
from Bad to Good, or from Good to Bad, The Im- 
plex Fable is thought the moſt perfect; 1 ſuppoſe, 
becauſe it is more proper to ſtit up the Paſſions of 
the Reader, and to ſurprize him with a greater Va- 
riety of Accidents. 


THE Implex Fable is is therefore of two Kinds: 


In the firſt the chief Actor makes his Way through 
2 «Jak Series of Dangers and Difficulties, till he 
arrives at Honour and Ptoſperity, as we ſee in the 
Story 'of. Viyſſes, In the ſecond, the chief Actor in 
ä — falls from ſome eminent Pitch of Honour 
and Proſperity, into Miſery and Diſgrace. Thus we 
ſee Adam and Eve ſinking from a State of Inno- 
cence and Happineſs, into the moſt abje& Con- 
' THE moſt taking Tra 
tients were built on this | 


ies among the An- 
Sort of . Fable, 


particularly the Tragedy of 0Edipus, which — 


vpon a Tory, tif we may believe Ariforle, 

proper Kr Tragedy that tould Fe invente by = 
Wir of Man. 1 have taken ſome Pains in a former 
Paper to ſhew, that this Kind of Implex - Fable, 
wherein the Event is unhappy, is more apt to affet 
an Audience than that of the firſt Kind; notwith- 
ſtanding many excellent Pieces among the Antients, 
gs well as moſt of thoſe: which have been written 
oF imo Tears in our _ Pd ate raiſed upon 


contrary | 


© 
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contrary Plans. 1 muſt howeyer own, tit think. 


this Kind of Fable, which is the moſt erfeck i in Tra 
gedy, is not ſo proper for an Heroick Poem. 
MILTON ſeems to have been ſenſible of this 


Imperfection in his Fable, and has therefore 55 


youred to cure it by ſevetal Expedients; Nen ar- 
ly by the Mortification which the great Advert; 

of Mankind meets with upon his Return to 1 55 
Aſſembly of Infernal Spirits, as it is deſcribed, j 
beautiful Paſſage of the teath Book; and lien ſe 
by the Viſion, wherein Adam at the Cloſe of the 
Poem ſees his Off-ſpring triumphing over his kreat 
Enemy, and himſelf reſtored to a happier Paradiſe 
than that from which he fell: 

THERE is agother Objection 7255 Milton's 
Fable, which is indeed almoſt the fame with the 
former, tho? placed i in 4 different Light, namely, 
That the Hero in the Paradiſe Loſt is unſiicceſsful, 
and by no Means a Ma h for his Enemies, This 
gave Occaſion to Mr. Dryden's Refle&ion, that the 
Devil was in reality Milton $s Hero, Ithink I have 
obviated this Object ion in my firſt Paper. The Para- 
diſe Loſt is an Epic, or a Natrative Poem, and he that 
looks for an fler in it, ſearches for that which 
Milton never intended; bir if he wilt needs fix the 
Name of an Hero upon any Perſon in it, 'tis cer- 
tainly the Meſſab who is the Hero, both in the 
Principal Action, and in the chief Epiſodes. \Paga- 
niſm could not furniſh out a real Action for a Fable 
greater than that of the 1/iad or Æneid, and there- 
fore an Heathen could not form a higher Notion of 
a Poem than one of that Kind which they call ag 
Heroic. Whether Milton's is not of a coin 
Nature I will got preſume | to determine: It is ſuf+ 
ficient, that 1 ſhew there is in the Paradiſe Loft all 
the Greatneſs of Plan, Regularity of Deſi ign, and 
maſterly Beauties which we diſcover in Homer and 
Virgil. 


Bs 1 muſt 
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'1 muſt in the next Place obſerve, that Mien has 
interwoven” in the Texture of his Fable e Far- 
ticulars which do not ſeem to have Probability enough 
for. an Epic Pocmn, particularly i in the Actions which 
- ke aſetibes to Sin and Death, and the Pictute which 

| he draus of Limbe of Vanity, with other Paſſages 
in the Book. Such Allegories tathet ſavour 
of, the Spirit of Spenſer and Arioſte, than of Hamer 
and Virgil. 


| IN the Structute of his Poem he has likewiſe ad- 
1 mitted of too many Digrefſions. It is finely obſer- 


ved by Ariftotle, that the Author of an Heroic oem 
mould ſeldom ſpeak himſelf, but throw as much 


| 

| 

| 
ti of his Work as he can into the Months of thoſe 
| | Who are his principal AQors. Ariffotle has given 
| * no Reaſon for this Precept; but I preſume it is be- 
1 cauſe the Mind of the Reader is mote awed and ele- 
f vated when he beats «Eneas or Achilles ſpeak, than 
| | when Virgil or Homer talkin their own Perſons. Be- 
| fides that aſſuming the Character of an eminent 
' Man is apt to fire the Imagination, and raiſe the 
| Ideas of the Author. Tully tells us, mentioning his 
Dialogue of old Age, in which Cate is the chief 
Speaker, that upon a Review of it he was agreeably 
impoſed upon, and fancied that it was Cato, and not 
. ho uttered his Thoughts on that 

1 

I x the Reader would be at the Pains to ſee how 
[ the Story of the Idi and </Encid is delivered by 
[| thoſe Perſons who a& in ir, he will be ſurpriſed to 
it find how little in either of theſe Poems proceeds 
14 ror the Authors, Milten has, in the general Dif- 
ofition of his Fable, very finely obſerved this great 
Rule; inſomuch, that there is ſcarce a third Pact of 
it which comes from the Poet; the reſt is ſpoken 
barer by Adam and Eve, ot by ſome Good or Evil 
dae who is cogaged either in their DeſtruRion oi 
ence. 
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mark. — po nr 
and unable to bear proſperous Fortune xg 
The Time will come when Temas ful ſh ths 


bad left tbe d of | Pallgs. untouched, and: curſe 
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Day on which be dreſſed. bimſalf in -theſs 
the — — — and the De 


War, he declaims 
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how much happier it would be for if he did 
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coateſh'rhere*isv ßfeat 2 Beauty in'tligſe' very di- 


breſſtons that % net with them out of his 
Poem, 2537-01 Þ v4 

here, in rechner Paper ene of the chara· 
gun of Mrtton"s PR] rh; 44 and declared my O- 
pinion, as to the Allegorical Ferſons who are intro- 
duced in it;; ; 
+4 Bw look into the FRY Fikink they ate 
ſometimes defeRive' undef the following Heads ; 
Frſtꝭ as there ale fereraf of them too n point- 
ed, and ſome thut deten eräte eren into Punns. Of 
this Juſt Kind 1 um affald is that in the Firſt 
Book, wheres” . of the" Figmies, he calls 
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- ANOTHER Hemis ave , A ſome of 
his Thoughts, is his frequent Alluffon to Heathen 
Fables, which' are not certainly of a Piece with the 
Divine Subject; of which he treats. 1 do not find 
Fault with theſe Alluſions, where the Poet himſelf 
zepreſents them as fabulous, as he does in ſome 
Places, but where he mentions them as Truths and 
Matters bf FA. The Limits of my Paper will- not 
give me Eeuve te be partieular in Inſtances of this 
Kind: The Reader nn remark them. 3 in his 
Peruſal of the-Poem/ 
A Third Fault in his Lencimenes, is an . 
ſary Oſtentation of Learning, which likewiſe occurs 
very frequently. It is certain, that both Homer and 
Virgit were Maſters of all the Leaming of their 
Times, but it ſhews itſelf in theit Wotks, after an 
indirect and concealed Manne. Mitten ſeems am- 
bitious of letting us know; by his Excurſions on 
Free-Will and Predeſtinat ion, and his many Glances 
upon Hiſtory, Aſtronomy, Geography and the like, 
as 


of PAAA Dis Los r. 37 
+ well 'as by the Terms and Wen pee 
mai why that he was acquainted with the whole 


Circle of Arts and Sciences. 
1 F, in the laſt Place, we conſider the | 


re 
of this great Poet, we muſt allow what 1 have bined 
in a former Paper, thar it is often too _ 11 


ed, and ſometimes obſeured by old Words 
poſitions, and Foreign "1djoms.” Sent —— 

to the Stile of u Freat Anbor, Ne Gur” 2 gry 
hit in ea placidurs | nihil lene; is what" many Critics 


make to "Mitten: As I cannot wholly refare it, ſo 1 


have already apelogized for it in another Taper; 
to which I may further add, that M.ten's Senti- 
ments and Ideas were ſo wonderfully ſublime, that 
it would have been impoſſible for him to have re- 
preſented them in their full Strength and Beauty, 
without having Recoutſe to theſe Foreign” A 
ſtances. Our Lane ſunk under him, and "wth 
une qual to that Greatneſs of Soul, which furniſhed 
him with ſuch glorious Conception. 

A ſecond Fault in his Language is, that he 2 
eas a Kind of Jingle in his Words, as in the 
following Paſſages, and many others: : 


And bresgbi inte the World 4 world of Woe. F 
= Begirt th* Almighty Throne * 
Beſeeching or beſie ging 

This tempted our Atrempt -- '= = 

Ht one flight Bound high over-leapt all Bound, 


1 know there are Figures for this Kind of Speech, 
that ſome. of the greateſt Antients have been guil- 
ty of ir, and that Ariſtotle himſelf has given it a 
Place in his Rhetorick among the Beauties of that 
Art. But as it is in itſelf poor and ttifling, it is I 
think at preſent univerſally exploded by all the Ma- 
ſters of polite Waking. 


THE 
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Milton makes Vie of Larbeard in the fame Manner. 
When be is upon Building, he mentions *Deric 
Pillars, Pilafters, Cornice, Freeze, Architraue. When 
talks of Heavenly Bodies, you mect with Eels 


| tic, and Eccentric, the Trepidation, Stars dropping from 


the Zenith, Rays culminating from the | Equater, To 
which might be added many Inſtances of the like 
Kind in ſeveral other Arts and Sciences. 

I mall in my next Papers give an Account of the 
many particular Beauties in Aion, which would 
have been too long to inſert under thoſe 
Heads 1 have already treated of, and with which 1 
intend: to conclude this Fiece of Criticiſm, 8 
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Hare feen in the Works of a modern Philoſo- 
pher, a Map of the Spots in the Sun, My 141 
Paper of the Faults and Blemiſhes in Milton! s Pa- 


radiſe Loft, may be conſidered as a Piece of the 
fame Nature, To purſue the Allufion: As it is ob» 
ferved, that among the bright Parts of the lumi- 
nous Body above-mentioried, there are ſome which 
glow more intenfely, and dart a ſtronger Lighr 
than others; ſo, notwithſtanding I have f 
ſaewn Milton's Poem to be very beautiful in g | 
I mall now proceed to take Notice of ſuch Beauties 
as 4 n more exquiſite than the reft. . 
re» has propoſed the subject of his Poem in the 
following Verſes. 


of Mans firft diſobedience, and the Pry 

of that forbidden tree whoſe mortal taſte 

| Brought Death into the world and all our ae 
With loſs of Eden, till one greater Man 
Reftorg 164, and regain the bliſafal Seat, 
Sing Heavy Muſe - 


THESE Lines are perhaps as plain, Ewple and 
unadorned as any of the whole Poem, in which 
Farticular the Author has conform'd himſelf to the 
Example of Homer, and the Precept of Horace, 

HIS Invocation to a Work which turns in a great 
Meaſure upon the Creation of the World, is very 


proper- 


4 MNoer upon thi Twelve Books 
properly made to the Muſe who inſpired Moſes | in 


Subject. and to the Holy Spirit who is therein re- 
pre ſented as operating after a particular Manner in 
the firſt Production of Nature. This whole Exor- 
dium riſes very happily into noble Language and 
7 as I think the Tranſition to the Fable 
quiſitely beautiful and natural. 
HE Nine-days Aſtoniſhment, in which the An- 
21 lay entranced after their dreadful Overthrow 
d Fall from Heaven, before they could recover 
either the Uſe of Thought or Speech, is 
Vid. Heſiod. à noble Crcumftance, and very finely 
imagined. The Diviſion of Hell into 
Seas of Fire, and into firm Ground impregnated 
with the ſame furious Element, with that particu- 


thoſe infernal Regions, ate Inſtances of the ſame 
great and fruitful Invention. 

1 Thoughts in the fitſt Speech and Deſcrip- 
tion of Satan, who is one of the principal Actors in 
this Poem, are wonderfully proper to give us a full 
idea of him. His Pride, Envy and Revenge, Obſti- 


artfully interwoven. . In ſhort, his. fiſt Speech is a 
Complication of all thoſe Paſſions which diſcover 
themſelves ſeparately ' in ſeveral other of his 

Speeches in the Poem. The whole Part of this 
great Enemy of Mankind is filled with ſuch Inci- 
dents as are very apt to raiſe and terrify the Readers 
Imagination. Of this Nature, in the Book now be- 
Fore us, is his being the. firſt that awakens out of 
the general Trance, with his Poſture on the burning 
Lake, his rifing from it, and the W of 
his Shield an spear. | 


Thus Satan talking to his neareſt mate, 


Wie head up-lifs above the wave, and eyes 
That 
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thoſe Books from whence our Author drew his 


lar Circumſtance of the Excluſion of Hope from ; 
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nacy, Deſpair and Impenitence, are all of them very 
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That ſparkling blazed, his other parts beſide | 


" Prone on the Flood, extended tong And large, 1 
| Lay floating many as rood 8 <= af + C42 


Forthwith upright be years from off the pool = ket 
His mighty Stature; on each hand the flames © 


Drivn backward ſlope their pointing Spires, and _ 


In Billous leave ith) midſt a horrid vale. 


| Then with expanded Wings he fleers his flight 


Aloft, incumbent on the ducky Air 

That felt unuſual weight == -- 
His pondrous Shield, 

Ethereal temper, maſſie, large and round, 
Behind him caſt; the broad c irenmference * 
Hung on his Shoulders like the Moon, whoſe wh 
Thr) Optick, Glaſs the T uſcan- Artiſts view | 
At Ev' ning from the top of Feſole, | 
Or in Valdarno to deſcry new Lands, 

Rivers or Mountains on her ſpotty Globe, 

His Spear to equal which the talleft pine 

Hews on Norwegian Hills te be the Maſt 

Of ſome great Ammiral, were but 4 wand, 
He walk'd with to ſupport wneaſy Ereps 

e u Mar- —- 


10 which we may add his Calle to the fallen An- 


— that lar plunged and ſtupiſied in the Sea of 


He calPd 6 lewd, that all the hollow 1 
Of _ re r 


B v * there is no ſingle Paſſage in the hole rem 


worked up to a greater Sublimity, than that where» 
in his Perſon is defcribed in thoſe celebrated Lines: 


| 0 << -< He, above the ref 


In Shape and Geſture proudly eminent 
Steed like 4 Tower, &. 


Hs 
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HIS Sentiments are every way anſwerable to his 
character, and ſuitable to a created Being of the 
moſt exalted oft depraved Nature. Such is 
that in which he 2 of his Place: of 
82 . 


©” oo os Rail Haryors, bail 
Infernal World, and thew profeoundeft Hell 


Receive thy new Poſſeſſor, one who brings 
b er timo. 


And afterwards, 

— —— Here at leaf - : 

be ſhall be free ; th? Almighty ls bh not buits 
Here for his envy, will not drive us hence : 
Here we may reign ſecure, and in my choice 
To reign is worth ambition, the in Hell: 
Better to reign in Hell, than ſerve in Heaven, 


AMIDST thoſe Impieties which this Earaged 
Spirit utters in other Places of the Poem, the Au- 
big. has — — * that is not 

with A , ncapable of ſhocking aRe- 
ligious Reader; his Words, as the Poet deſcribes 
them, bearing only a Semblance of Worth, net Sub- 
Faxce. He is likewiſe with great Art deſcribed as 
owning his Adverſary to be Almighty. ogy 
perverſe Interpetation he puts on the Juſtice, Mer 
cy, and other Attributes of the Supreme Being. he 
frequently confeſſes his Qmnipotence, that 
the Perfection he was forced to allow him, and the 
anly Conſiderat ion which could ſupport his Pride 
under the Shame of his Defeat. 
NOR muſt 1 here omit that beautiful Circum- 
ſtance of his burſting out in Tears, upon his Sur- 
vey of thoſe innumerable Spirits whom he had in- 


volved in the ſame Guilt and Ruin with way 
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 -» oo He now prepared | ; OP 
To ſpeakz whereas their doubled Ranks they bend 
From Wing to Wing and balf encloſe him round 
With all his Peers : Attention held them mate. 
Thrice he aſſa d, and thrice in ſpite of Scorn 
Tears, ſuch as Angels weep, burſt forth »= =» =» 


THE Catalogue of Evil Spirits has Abundance 
of Learning in it, and a very agreeable Turn of 
Poetry, which riſes in a great meaſure from its de- 
ſcribing the Places where they were worſhipped, by 
thoſe beautiful Marks of Rivers, ſo frequent among 
the Antient Poets, The Author had doubtleſs in 
this Place Homer's Catalogue of Ships, and Virgil's 
Lift of Warriors in his view, The Characters of 
Moloch and Belial prepare the Reader's Mind for 
their reſpective Speeches and Behaviour in the ſe- 
cond and ſixth Book. The Account of Thamm 
is finely Romantick, and ſuitable to what we read 
emong the Antients of the Worſhip which was paid 
to that Idol, RY 5 


- Thammuz came next behind, 

Whoſe annual Wound in Lebanon allur'd 
The Syrian Damſels to lament his fate, 

In am ron, Duties all a Summer's day, 
While ſmooth Adonis from his native Rock 
Ran purple to the Sea, ſuppes'd with Blood _ 
Of Thammuz yearly weunded: the Love-talc, 
Infected Sion's Daughters with like Heat, 
Whoſe wanton Paſſions in the ſacred Porch © 
Ezekiel ſau, when by the Viſion led 

His Eye ſurvey'd the dark, 1delatries © 

Of alienated Judah. 


The Reader will pardon me if I infert as aNote 
on this beautiful Paſſage, the Account given us 
by the late ingenious Mr. Maundrell of this Anti- 

eat 
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ent Piece of Worſhip, and probably the firſt Oc- 
caſion of ſuch a Superſtition. * We came to a fait 
* large River - doubtleſs the Antient River Adonis 
© ſo famous for the 1dolatrous Kites perform'd here 
© in Lamentation of Adonis, We had the Fortune 
© to ſee what may be ſuppoſed to be the Occaſion 
of that Opinion which Lucian relates, concerning 
© this River, viz, That this Stream, at certain Sea- 
© ſons of the Year, eſpecially about the Feaſt of 4- 
Adonis, is of a bloody Colour; which the Heathens 
© looked upon as proceeding from a kind of Sym- 
©* pathy in the River for the Death of Adonis, who 
© was killed by a wild Boat in the Mountains, out 
of which this Stream riſes. Something like this 
© we ſaw actually come to paſs; for the Water was 
© ſtain'd to a ſurpriſing redneſs; and, as we obſery'd 
in Travelling, had diſcolour'd the Sea a great way 
into a reddiſh Hue, occaſion'd doubtleſs by a ſort 
© of Minium, or red Earth, waſhed into the River 
© by the violenee of the Rain, and not by any ftain 
from Adonis Blood. 

T H E Paſſage in the Catalogue, explaining the 
manner how Spirits transform themſelves by Con- 
traction, or Enlargement of their Dimenſions, is 
introduced with great Judgment, to make way fot 
ſeveral ſurpriſing Accidents in the Sequel of the 
Foem. There follows one, at the very End of the 
Firſt Book, which is what the French Criticks call 
Marvellous, but at the ſame Time probable by reaſon 
of rhe Paſſage laſt mentioned. As ſoon as the In- 
fernal -Palace is finiſhed, we are told the Multitude 
and Rabble of Spirits immediately ſhrunk them- 
ſelves into a ſmall Compaſs, that there might be 
Room for ſuch a numberleſs Aſſembly in this ca- 
pacious Hall. But it is the Poet's Refinement upon 
this Thought, which I meſt admire, and which is 
indeed very noble in its ſelf, For he tells us, that 
notwithſtanding the yulgar, among the fallen Spi- 
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rits, contraſted their Forms, thoſe of the firſt 


Rank and Dignity Kill preſerved * natural Di- 
menſions. 


Thus incorporeal Seite to ſmalleſt Forms 
Reduc*d their Shapes immenſe, and were at 
Though uit hout Number ſtill amidſt the Hall; 
Of that infernal Court. But far within, 
And in their own Dimenſions like themſelves, 
The Great Seraphick, Lords and cherubim, 

In cloſe receſs and ſecret conclave ſate, | 
A thouſand Demy-Gods on Golden Seats, 
Frequent and uli 


THE Character of Mammon, and the Deſctip- 
tion of the Pandemonium, are full of Beauties. 

THERE are ſeveral other Strokes in the Firſt 
Book wonderfully poetical, and Inftances of that 
Sublime Genius ſo peculiar to the Author. Such 
is the Deſcription of Azaze!'s Stature, and of the 
Infernal Standard, which he unfurls ; as alſo of that 
ghaſtly Light, by which the Fiends appear to one 
another in their Place of Tormeats. 


The Seat of Doſolation, void of Light, 
Save what the glimm' ring of thoſe livid Flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful--—- | 


THE Shout of the whole Hoſt of fallen Angels 
when drawn up in Battel Array: 


------The Univerſal Hoſt up ſent 
A Shout that tore Hell's Concave, and beyond 
Frighted the Reign of Chaos and old Night. 


THE Review, which the Leader makes of his 
Infernal Army: | 
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=<---» He thre" the armed files 

Dam: bi exyevienc'd E ye, and ſoon traverſe 

The whole Battalion views, their order due, 
Their Viſages and Stature as of Gods, 

Their number laſt be ſums, and new his Heart 
Dibends with Pride, and harPning in bis Strength 
Glorie. 


THE Flack of Light, which appeared the 
Craving of their Swords ; | * upon 


He ſpalę: and to confirm his mend . 
Millions of flaming Swords, drawn from the rag 
of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden Blass 

Far round illumin'd Hell- 


| Tus ſudden Produ@tion of the be 
N eat of the Earth 4 Fabric huge 


; like an Exhalation, with the Sound 
; of dulcet Symphonies and Voices ſweet, 


THE artificial Nluminarions made in u. 


— Frem the arched Roof . 

Pendent by ſubtle Magick, many & Row 
| Of Starry Lamps and blazing Creſcets, fed 
ib Naphtha and Aſphaltus, yielded Light 
A. from @ Shy - 


THERE are alſo ſeveral noble Similies and Ab 
lufions in the firſt Book of Paradiſe Leſt. And 
here I muſt obſerve, that when Milten alludes either 
to Things or Perſons, he never quits his Simile till 
it riſes ro ſome very great Idea, which is often fo- 
reign to the Occalion that gave Birth to it. The 
Reſemblance does not, perhaps, laſt aboye a Line 
ot tuo, but the Poet tuns on with the Hint, _ 

a ay 


bs 
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has raiſed out of ir ſome'glotious Image or Sta 
ment, proper to inflame the Mind of the Nes 
and to give it that ſublime Kind LNG 
which is faitable to the Nature of an Heroic Fo- 
em. Thoſe, who ate acquainted with Homer's and 
Virgil s Way of Writing, cannot but be pleaſed with 
this Kind of Structure in Muhs Similitudes. 1 am 
the more particular on this Head, becauſe ignorant 
Readers, who have formed their Taſte upon. the 
quaint Similies, and little Turns of Wit, which are 
fo much in Vogue among modern Toets, cannot. 
reliſh theſe "Beauties which are of à much higher 
Nature, and ire therefore apt to cenſure Milton's 
Compariſons, in which they do not ſee any. ſurpri- 
ſing Points of Likeneſs. Monſicur Peyravls was 2 
Man of this vitiated Relifth, and for that very Kes- 
ſon has endeavoured to turn into Ridicule ſeveral of 
Homer's Similitudes, which he a . 
longue queue, Long-taiPd I all con- 
clude this Paper on the Firſt Book of Milken with 
the Anfwer which Monſieur Beata mates to Per- 
rault on this Occaſion z * Compariſons, ſays he, in 
© Odes and Epic Poems are not introduced only 8 

illuſtrate and embelliſm the Diſcourſe, but to a- 
' muſe and relax the Mind of the Reader, by fre» 
* quently diſengaging him from too painful an At- 
tention to the principal Subject, and by leading 
im into other agreeable Images. Homer, ſays he, 
© excelled in this Particular, whoſe Compariſons a- 
bound with fuch Images of Nature as are proper 
to er- e his Subjects. He conti- 
2 * awally inſt ructs the Reader, and makes him take 
notice, even in Objects which are every Day be- 
* fore our Eyes, of ſuch Circumſtances as we ſhould 
not otherwiſe have obſerved, To this he adds, as 6 
© Maxim wniverſally acknowledged, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary in Poetry for the Points of the 
ſon to 2 with one another exactly, but 


that 
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c chat a general Aeſemblance is ſuſſicient, and that 
© too much Nicety in this << wth eke the, 
40 Rhetotician and Epigrammatiſt. 1 f lik 
IN mort, if we look into the Condust ondudt of Hemer, 
Virgil and Milton, as the great Fable is the Soul of of. 
each Poem, ſo to give their Works an agreeable 
Variety, their Epiſodes are ſo many ſhort Fables, 
and their Similes ſo many ſhort Epiſodes ; to which, 
ou may add, if you Penis that their | Metaphors 
42. ſo many ſhort Laer, If the Reader, conſiders, 
the Compatiſons in the 2 Book of Ailton, of the! 
Fun in an Eclipſe, of the fl 
Bees ſwarming about their Hive, of the fairy Dance, 
in the View wherein I here placed. TO ba 
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- = — ce ID age? — 


Di, ade imperium eſt animarum, umbraque N N 
Er Chaos, et Phlegethon, loca nofte filentia late; 

Git mihi fas audira loqui ! fit numine vera ___._ 
Pandere ves alta terra et caligine merſas, _ vin 


f | Have before obſerved in general, that the Pere 
E ſons whom Milton introduces into his Poem, al- 
ways diſcover ſuch Sentiments and Behaviour, as are 
in a peculiar Manner conformable to their reſpe&ive 
Characters. Every Circumſtance in their Speeches 
and Actions, is with great Juftneſs and Delicacy a- 
dapted to the Perſons who ſpeak and act. As the 
Foet very much excels in this Conſiſtency of his 
Characters, I ſhall beg Leave to conſider ſereral 
- Paſlages | 
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rafſages of n Seton nock in this Licht. That 
ſuperior Greatneſs, and Motk*Majefty, which is a- 
ſcribed to the Prince of the fallen Angels, is admi · 

rably preſeryed in we Beginning of this Book. His 
openiing'and ctofing the Debate; his taking on him- 

ſelf thatygrear” Enterprise at the Thought of which 
the whole infernal Aſſembly trembled z his encoun- 

trintz the Maseus Puastom Fho guitded the Gares 

of Hell, and appeared to Him im all his Terrors; 

re Iumanten of that proud ad daring Mind which 


8 


TAN wa, now at; Hand, and from his Seat 
| The Monſter moving onward came. as f 
_ With horrid Strides, Hell grembled as be ftrode, _ 4 
T undannted Fiend what this might bs admir d,, | 
Amir d, not fear d Wenn i 8 i 


- THE ſame Poldneſs and Intrepidity of Behari- 

out diſcovers it ſelf in the ſeyeral Adventutes, which - 

he meets with 1 through the Re- f 

gions of unformed Matter, and particularly in his 

Addreſs to thoſe tremendous Powers who are de- 

ſeribed u n i N 1 it. . g , 4 . L 
THE Part of Moloch is likewiſe in all its Citcum- 
ſtances fall of that Fire and Fury, which diſtinguiſh 
this Spirit from the tet of the fallen Angels. He 
is deſctibed in the firſt Book as beſmeared with the 
Blood of humane Satrifices, and delighted with the 
Tears of Parents and the Cries of Children. In the 
ſecond Book he is marked out as rhe fiereeſt Spi- 
rit that fought in Yeavenz and if we conſider the 
Figure which he makes in the ſixth Book, where 
the Battel of the Angels is deſeribed, we find it 
every Way anſwerable £6 the ſume furious enraged 
Character. Pair AD: ITINT INTE. EG Ws a 


10 


* 
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ne the might of Gabriel fought, + 
And with fiexce' Enſigns pier d the dtep array 
S Of - 


appears incenſed ax his Companions, 


* 


0 e Tos Books 
of Molec, furiess King, whe. hin defy's,. -- 

. And u his Chaxieh ui. 16 drag him hound. 
' "Threaten" d, nor frais the holy 1 Haan 


23 his bay e go pe By 2 TY 


2 e 3 
PA} 


Kar while 10 . Ache 
Ct ented ; ib-tuand Spirit, whe 
.Padions, / 


Frf that tiles e 
on upon their preſent Poſture of Affairs. Accor. 
„dingiy he declares himfelf abruptly* for War, and 


much Time as even to deliberate upon E 
Sentiments are ram, en and e Such 
is that of arming themſtlves with their Tortures, 
-and turning hier — him ho infli- 
Red them. 5 0 


Ve, le ut rather chuſe, A 

Arm's with Hellas and fury, all «tones 4 
O' er Hearns high tow'rs t faxce. raſifeleſs Wayy 
. aun, Tortures into borrid- Arm. 
er ee. rer 3 when to meet: the Neife 

Of his almighty Engine he ſhall he 
infernal Thunder, aud for Lightning se 
Black fire and barror ſhot with , Rage 
Among his Angels; and his Throne it ſelf 
AMixt with Tartarean Sulphur, and firange Fine, 
His own invented Torments === 


H1S 8 Annihilation to ame as Miſs 
pf y ſuitable ta his Chamcter 3 ac the 
Comfort he draws from their diſturbing the, Teac 
of Heaven, that if it be not Victory it is Revenge, 
is a Sentiment ualy diabolical, ene the 
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2 74 is deſenbed, in the firſt Book, 2s the 
idol of the lewd and luxugidus. e is in the ſe- 
cond Book, purſuamt to that Beſetiption, characte- 
riſed as timo rous and flothful; and if we look in 
to the fixth Book, we find him celebrated in E 
Battel of de s for nes Sat that Scoffi 
Spe ech which 
. As his A 1 
is uniform, ant 7 a 4 4 tliefe the ſeveral 
Views, we find his tha nes in the infernal A- 
ſembly eyery Way conformable o his Character. 
Such tre his Apprehenſions of a' ſecond' Battel, his 


Horrors of Annſhifation, his preferring to de müs- 
rable rather than net te be, 1 need not obſerve, that 


4 * TY Enem 
» 


the Contraſt of t in this Speer 2, and that 
which precedes it, gives an agrecable Variety to the 


MAMMON's Chatalter is 6 fufly dtaan in 
the firſt Book, that the Poet adds Nothing to it in 
the Second, We were before told, that he was. the 


firſt who taught Mankind to ranifack the Earth for - | 


Gold art Silver, and that he was the Archite& of 
Pand omomiam or the infernal Palace, where the evil 
Spirits were to meet in Couneil. His Speech iu this 
Book is — where ſuitable to ſo depraved a Cha- 
racer, proper is that Reflection, of their be- 
ing . to taſte the Happ 

they actually there, in the Nun of one, who while 
he was in Heaven is ſaid to have had his Mind 
dazled with the outward Pomps and Glatles of the 
Place, and to have been more intent on the Ri 

of the Pavement, than on the beatifick- Viſian. 1 
ſhall alſo leave the Reader to e's th how agreeable 
the following” Regs are to ſame Chara- © - 
CO * 


- 


Ti. der World 
7 Darkue de we dread ? Mow oft amidſt 
C2 


"Thich 


gels of Heaven were | 
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_Chuſe to reſide, bis Glory ulobſcured,. 
And with the Majeſty of Darkneſs hogs 


covers bis Throne; from whence deep Thunder: * | 


_Muſtring their Rage, and Hearn reſembles Hell ? 
A be. our Darkneſs,.c cannot awe his Light. 
Tmitate when we pleaſe ? This Deſart Soil | 
Wants not ber hidden Lufire, Gems and. Gold, | : 
Ner want we Skill or Art, from. whence * | 
_Magnificence, any what can Hav n e more? 


B E E Lz EIDE, who is reckon'd the ſecond in 
Dignity that fell, and. is in the firſt Book, the ſe- 
cond that awakens out of the Trance, and confers 
with Sata upon. the Situation of their .Aﬀairs, 
maintains his Rank in the Book now before us. 
There is a wonderful Majeſty deſcribed in his riſing 


100 


| up to ſpeak. He acts as a Kind of Moderator be- 


tween the two oppoſite Parties, and propoſes a third 


| Undertaking, which the whole Aſſembly gives into, 


The Motion he makes of detaching one of their 
Body in Search of a new World is grounded upon 
a Project deviſed by. Satan, aud curſorily propoſed 
by him in the following Lines of the firſt Dock. 


Space ex. produce new Worlds, whereof #4 wife 
There went 6, Fame in Heav*n, that he . 
Intended to create, and therein plant 
A Generation, whom. his choice regard 
Should favour equal te the Sons of Hav: 
Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 
Onur firſt Eruption, thither or elſewhere : | 
For this in fernal Pit ſball never hold 
Celeſtial Spirits in bon Mages. nor 1h Ah. , 
Long under Darkneſs over. But theſs Thoughts 
Full Connſel muſt mature —— 


IT is on. this Project chat Beelachab grounds his 
Propoſal, +" ng 


"Thick, Cloud. and dark doth, Heav'ns aue Gar 5 


parti 


H of e ine "5249 [y TG, 
Sms i eaſier Bmtrprits There is'a {Play * Ma, 


(IF ancient and prophetic Fame in Head n 45 "= 


Err not) another World, the happy Scart 

Of ſeme neu Race call MAN, ent mou rim : 
Te be created like to us, though leſs- 

In Power and Excellence, but nerd, more 
Of him who. rules above z ſo was his Will 
Pronound d among the Gods, and by an Oath, 

That hoot? ns Nee neee, e. 


THE Reader may * how. Juſt i it was, not to 
omit in the firſt Book the project upon which the 


whole Poem turns: As alſo that the Prince of the 
fall'n Angels was the only ptoper Perſon to give 


it Birth, and that he next to- him in Digatry - Was 


the firref®10 fecon und ſupport it. 

THERE is befides, I think, — 
fully beautiful, and very apt to affect the Reader's 
Imagination, in this antient Prophecy or Report 
in Heaven, concerning the Cteation of Man. No- 
thing could ew moxe the Dignity of the Species, 
than this Tradition which tan of them before their 
Exiſtence. They ate repreſented to have been the 
Talk of Heaven, before they were created. Virgil, 
in compliment to the Roman Common-wealth, makes 
the Heroes of it appear in their State of Pre- exi- 
ſtence; but Milton does 4 far greater Honour to 
Mankind in general, as he gives us a an of 
them even before they are in Being. | 

THE riſing of this great Aſſembly is "deſeri- 
bed in a very nnn poatical: — 7 

. 
Their — all at once was arthe and. : 
of Thunder heard nen e i TEE 


{ 


THE Diverfions $4 fallen e with the 


Particular Account of theit Place of Habitation, ate 


G5 deſcri- 
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- deſcribed with great. Pregaancy.of Thought, and c i - + 
piouſneſs of Invention. The Diveaſions are every  £., 
1 
gor 


way ſuitable to Beings who had Nothing left them 
but Strength and Knowledge miſapplied. Such are 
their, Contentions at the Race, and in Feats of 
Arms, with their * in the folloviag gde 
e 


| Others with, vaſt 33 Roto 6 more fell 
© Rend wp both Racks and Hillss and ride the Ain Fin 
In m 3 Hell — holds the wild . 


TH Kix Muſick is employed in cglebosting thei Bin 
own crizniaal Exploits, and their Diſcourſe in ſound - 
. ing the oafathomable. Depths of Fate, Free-will,  - 
and Fore-knowledge. 7 tifu 

TRE ſeveral Cizcumitances in the Deftziption of 
Hell are finely imagined; as the fout Rivers which I ful 
diſgorge thenaſetves into the Sea of Fire, the Et- 
treams of Cold and leet, and the River of 'Obli- 
vion. The moauſtrous Animals in that 
infernal World e repreſented by a Line, 
which gives us a more hottid Idea of them, _ 


mach Ae In —_——— 


— - - Modena, 
Porverſe, all monſirenc, all prodigious mn 
Abominable; iamterable; and worſe 
Than Fables yet have feign'd, or fear censeo, 
4 and Mydra a, and Chimers's dire. 


"THIS Epiſode of che follen Spirits, and then 
Place of Habitation, comes in very happily to un- 
bend the Mind of the Reader ſrom its Attention 
to the Debate. An ordinary feet would: indeed have 
ſpun out fo many Circumſtances to a great Len h, 
and dy that Means have weakned, RI of 1 
rated, the principal Fable. 


THE 


of PA RAUS Bos. 
Tun Flight'vf bean ro "the Sen r Hell is. 
rely imaged. | 
I have already declared my Opinion of the Alle. 


FF: 


concerning S and Death, which is however 4 


very Kniſded Piece in its Kind, when it is not con- 


ſidered as u Pan of un Epic oem. The Genealo- 
py of the ſeveral Perſons is comrived with great De- 
ticacy.” Sin is the Puughter of Satan, nd Dearth the- 
Offypring of . The inceſtuous Mixrute between 
Sin and Deu produces thoſe Monſters and Hell · 
hounds which from Time to Time enter into their 
Mother, and tear the Bowels of her who gave them 
Birth. Theſe wwe thit Terrory of an evil Conſcience, 
and the proper Fraity of Sin, which naturally riſe 
from the A ens of Dearh. This laſt benu- 
tiful Moral is, 1 think; intimated in the 
Speech of Sin, EY Ma thre rye 


ful Uſue, the als, 


Before mine xyed bn Oppoſition fits, | 

Grim Death thy Son and Foe who fets them on. 
And me his Parent wonld full ſoon devour 

For want of other Prey, but that he knows . 

His End with mine bet 85 


1 need: not mention 16 che Reader the benifat- 
Cireumſtance in the Taft Patt of this Quotation. He 
vill likewiſe obſerve how naturally the three Per- 
ſons concerned in this Allegory are tempted by. 
one common Intereſt to enter into a Confederacy 
together, and how ly Sin is made the Por- 
treſs of Hell, and the only Being that can open 
the Gates to that World of Tortures. 

THE deſcriptive Part of this Allegory is likewiſe 
very ſtrong, and fall of ſublime Ideas. The Figure 
of Death, the Regal Crown upon his Head, his 
Menace of Satan, his advancing to the Combat, the 
Outcry at his binn, are — too noble 


— 2 
24 


56 Nes apon the Twelve Books. 
to be paſt over in Silence, and extrearly ſuitable 


le 


to this King of Terrers. I need not Mention the 
Juſtneſs of Thought which is obſerved in the Ge- 
neration of theſe ſeyeral Symbolical Perſons, that 
Sin was produced upon the firſt Revolt of Catan, 
that Death appeared ſoon after he was caſt inte 
Hell, and that the Terrors of Conſcience were con- 
cciyed at the Gate of this Place of Torments.. The 


Deſcription of the Gates is very poetical, as the o- 


name b 


oN ſaddes' open fly 
With impetuows recoil and jarring, font - 
Th* infernal Doors, and on their Hinges . 7 
. Harſh Thunder, that the loweſ# bottom Na. 
Of Erebus. She open d, but to ſbut 
Excel id her Power the Gates wide open . 
That with extended Wings a banner Heft 
Under ſpread En ſigns marching might paſs throng 
Wrih Horſe and Chaviets rank? d in looſe array 95 7 
So wide they ſtood, and like a. Furnace Mouth 
Caſt forth redounding -Smoak and reddy F 8 x 


IN Satan's Voyage through the Chaos chere arc 
ſeveral imaginary Perſons deſcribed, as reſiding in 


that immenſe Waſte of Matter. This may perhaps 


| be conformable to the Taſte: of thoſe Criticks- wha 


are pleaſed with Nothing in. a Poet which has not 

Life and Manners aſcribed to it; but for my own 
Part, I am pleaſed moſt with thoſe Paſſages in this 
Deſcription which carry in. them a greater Meaſure 
of Probability, and are ſuch as might poſſibly have 


happened. Of this Kind is his fuſt Mounting in 


the Smoak, that riſes from the infernal Pit, his fal 
ling into a Cloud of Nitre, and the like combu- 
ftible Materials, that by their, Exploſion fill: hut; 
ried him forward in his Voyage; his ſpringing up- 
ward like à Pyramid of Eire, with his laborious 

Paſſage 


telle. 
ren, 
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ble eee af Elements, which | 


the q the P oet ca 9 7 

Ge- vn 0, ere eee e 34 
hat The Wamb of Nature and perhaps her Graue. 
tan, + DH «47 9 1 ' 


into THE Glimmering Light which ſhot inte the 
on- chaos ftom the utmoſt Verge of the Creation, with 
The the diſtant Diſcovery, of the Earth that hung cloſe 
bo- 4 Moon, are wonderfully beautiful and poe 

4 tic 3 r ar ure e e wy my 
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5 Nec drus interſit, niſt diguus vindice nod#s 
Tnciderit us 3-2 „ Hor. 
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+ ®R-ACE adviſes a Poet to conſider thorough- 
ly the Nature and Force of his Genius. Mil- 
ton ſeems to have known, perfectly well wherein 
his Strength lay, and has therefore choſen A Sub- 
ject entirely, conformable to thoſe Talents, of which. 
he was Maſter. As his Genius was wonderfully tur- 
ned to the Sublime, his Subject is the nobleſt that 
could have entered into the Thoughts of Man. E- 
very Thing that, is truly great and aſtoniſhing, - 
aface WM has a Place in it. The whole Syſteme of the in- 
have tellectual World; the Chaos, and the Creation; Hea- 
18 in en, Earth, and Hell; enter into the Conſtitution 
is fal- of his Poem, n ; 
mbu- HAVING. in the Firſt and Second Book 'repre- 
Bur- ſented the Infernal World with all its Horrors, the: 
g up Thread of his Fable naturally leads him into the » 
'riou N oppoſite Regions of Bliſs 2 Glory. | 7 
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is in thoſe Parts of his Poem, where the Divine 
Perſons are introduced as Speakers. One may, I 
think, obſerve that the Author proceeds with a Kind 
of Fear and Trembling, whilſt he deſcribes the 
Scatiments of the Almighty, Ne dares not give 
his Imagianion is full Play, but chuſes ro confine 
himſelf ro fuch Thoughts as ate drown from the 
Books of the moſt Orthodox Divines, and to ſuch 
Expreſſions as may be met with in Scripture. 'The 
- Beauties, therefore, which we are to look for in 
theſe Speeches, are not of n poetical Nature, nor 
fo proper to fill the Mind with Sentiments of 
Grandeur, as with Thoughts of Devotion. The Paſ- 
| ſions, which they are deſigned to raiſe, ate 4 Di- 
vine Love and Religious Fear. The particular Beau- 
ty of the Speeches in the Third Book, -confifts in 
that Shortneſs and Perſpicuity of Stile, in which the 
| Poet has couched the Myſteries of Chriſti- 
agity, and drawn together, in a regular Scheme, the 
whole Diſpenſation of Providence, with reſpe& to 
Han. He has reprefente all the abſirufe Dore 
of Predeftination, Free-Will and Grace, 28 alſo the 
great Poiors of Inearitation und Redemption, (which 
naturafly grow up in a oem thut treats of the Fall 
of Man, ) with greet Energy of Exprefſion, and in 
* clearer and Krwonger than 1 ever met with 
in any other Writer, As theſe Points are dry in 
themſelves to the Generality of Kenders, the con- 
cife andelear Manner in which he hits treated them 
is very much to be admired, us is likewiſe tht par- 
ticular Art which. he has made uſe of, in the in- 
teriperſang of all thoſe Graces of Poetry, which che 
Subje& was capable of receiving. ot 
NE Srvey of the whole Ctestion, and of eve- 
iy Thing that is tranſuced in it, is a Profpett wor- 
thy af Omaiſcience; and 45 mueh above that, in 
which Virgil has d his vue 3s the 2 
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tex of the Supreunm Being is more Rational and 
Sublime than that of the Heathens, The paniculat 
objects on which he is deſcribed to have cit 
his Eye, are repreſented in the moſt beautiiul 
and lively Manner. r 


Naw hag th*<Almight» Father from above, 
From the pure Empyrean where he ſits 5 
High thron'd above all height, bent down. his Exe, 
His own Works and their Works as once to Views: 
About him, all the. Sanfities of Heavt.. 
Stood thick as Stars, and from his Sight 
Beatitude paſt utterance : On bis N 
The radiant Image of his Glory ſats 
His only Cen; On Earth he firſt beheld 
Oar two fr ft Parents, 384 the bly t, 
Of Mankind, in the happy Garden pla“, 
Reaping immortal fruits of Foy and Love, 
Uninterrupted Fey, unri ual d Love, 
In blisful Solitude; he then ſur vo d 
Hell and the Gulf between, and Satan there 
Coafting the Wall of Heav'n on this Side Night 
In the dun air ſwblime,.and ready now 
To ſtoop with wearied Wings and willing Feat 
On the bare outſide, of this World, that ſeem'd - 
Fim Land imloſem d without firmamen, 
 Uncertam which, in Ocean or in Air. 
Him God bebelding frem his proſpels hig 
Whereis paſt, proſonty future hs. beboids, = 
Thus te his only Son foraſceing ſpakg.. 


g. Ar Ae, Appmact to the Confines of the 
Creation, is finely imaged in the Begidning of the 
Speech, whigh igamediarely follows. The Lile@s of 
this Speech ia this bleſſed Spirits, and in the divine 
Perſon to whom it was. addrefled, cannot but full. 
the Mind of the Reader with ſeorct Floafige and 
Complacency, | 


v 4. 


C6. Thus. | 


—— 
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Thu; while God babe, ambreſial Fragrance, hit TTY 
All Heat*n, and in the bled Spirits —_—: . 
Senſe of new Foy ineffable diff? 
Beyond compare the Son of Ged was ſten 
Moſt glorious, in hins all bis Father ſhone 
Subſtantially _ d, and in his Fate 
Divine Compaſſio vii appear of "oP 
Love without End, and without Apen, Grace: yu 


1 need not Point out the Beauty of that Circum- 
ſtance, wherein the whole Hoſt of Angels are tepre- 
ſented as ſtanding mute 3 nor ſhow how proper the- 

Oecaſton was to produce fuch a Silenc oy in Heaven. 
The Cloſe of tis Divine Colloquy, with the Hymn 
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of Angels that follows upon it, are fo wonderfully 4 
beautiful and poetical, that 1 ſhould not forbear in- to 
ſerting the whole Paſſage, if the * of my Fa- ſu 
per would give me leave.” a ſu 
| ce 

M 

th 

no 

Fa 

thi 

of 


No ſooner. had th Abwighty cea, A, but all 
The multitudes of Angels with a ſhout, 

. Lend as from Numbers without Number, ſweet- 
4 As from bleſt Voice: att ring Foy, Heav'n voug -- 
With Fubilee, and loud Hoſatind's FI. 

Th efernsl. a 5 &e, c.. 
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SATAN'S walk upon the Oude of the val Cr 
verſe, which, at a” Diſtance appeared to him of 2 8 
Globular Form, but, upon his nearer Approach, look- vie 
ed like an unbounded” Plain, is natural ahd noble. __ 
As his Roaming upon the Frontiers of the Creati- orc 
on, between that Maſs of Matter, which was wrought: tur 
into a World, and that ſhapeleſs unformed Heap of of 

- Materials, which till lay in Chaos and Confuſion, Ac; 
ſtrikes the Imagination with ſomething aftoniſhing- tol 
iy great and wild. 1 have before ſpoken of the Limbo ed 
of Vanity, which the Poet places upon this outer- the 
moſt Surface of the Vuirecſe, and al ere explain cy 

my 5 
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from a true Hiſtory; i 


Aenne n 61 
my ſelf more at fatge on that, and other, Parts of 
the Poem, which, are of the ſame ſhadowy Nature. 

ARISTOTLE: obſerves, that the Fable of an 


Epic Poem ſhould abound ia Circumſtances that are 


both credible and aſtoniſhing; or, as the French Cxi- 
ticks. chuſe to phraſe it, the Fable ſhould be filled 
with the Probable and the Marvellous. This Rule is 
as fine and juſt as any in Aviſtole's whole Art of 


Poet 
IF : the Fable is only | probable, it differs Nothing 
t. is only marvellous," it is 
no better than a Romance, The great Secret there» 
fore of Heroick Poetry, is to relate ſuch Circum- 
ances, as may produce i in the Reader at the ſame 
Time both Belief and Aſtonimment. This is brought 
to paſs in a well:choſen Fable, by. the Account of 
ſuch Things as have really happened, or at leaft of 


ſuch Things as have happened according to the re- 


ceived Opinions of Mankind.  Miren's Fable is. a 
Maſter-piece of this Nature; as the. War in Heaven, 
the Condition of the fallen Angels, the State of In- 
nocence, the Temptation of the Serpent, and the 
Fall of Man, though they. are very aſtoniſhing in 
ir IN are not only credible, bur. aQual Points 
of Faith. 


THE next Method of reconciling Miraeles with ; 
Credibility, is by a happy Invention of the Poet; as 


in particular, when he introduces Agents of a ſupe- 
rior Nature, who: are capable of effecting what is 


wonderful, and. what. is not to be met with in the 


ordinary Courſe of Things. Uiyſſes's Ship. being 
turnꝰ d into a Rock, and nean s Fleet into a Shoal 
of Water Nymphs, though they are very ſurpriſing 
Accidents; are nevertheleſs probable,. when we are 
told that they were the Gods who thus tranaform- 
ed them. It is this 71] of. Machinery which fills 
the Poems both of Hemer and Virgil with ſuch Cit> 


cumſtances as: are wonderful, on 
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take an Exception to the Limbs of Vanity, 
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ſo frequently produce in the Keadbr the moſt plex 
ſing ramon tat can riſe in the Mind ef Man, which 
5s Amrein. If there be any Inftance in the - 
nel Habe t Exeeprion upon this Account, it is in 

ning of the Third Book, where near is 
eepreſemes us texting tip the Myrtle that dropped 


Potytores rafts a Story from the Root of the Myttle, 
that the barbarous Inhabitants of the Country Ra- 
pierced m with Spears and Arrows, the Wood 
anch ws teft in his Body took Noot in his Wounds, 
ad gave Birth to thar feeding Tree. This Cit- 
— ay _ — — Marvel fem withone the 
Probable, bee re d as proceeding 
from nar! Cauſes, wirthour the Treterpoſirion 
2 1 * 
Aucimg it: The Spray a dw grow ert 
Sees eee w ue ub the Waden ny of tt 
Eurhantment. ay _— — T_T 
& Fable, though we fire | ſerprifing s 
cents, they are generully fafred to ot Nortors of 
the Things and ferfons teferibed, and rempered 


with 4 d Mesfure of Probabifiry. T mutt only 


| kis Epiſode of Sin and Death, and ſome of the Ima- 


gin Perſons in kjs ©4957 Theſe Piffayer are as 
ating, but not credible} the Keader eanmuet fo 
fav impoſe upon HimfUlf as ro fee 4 Polfbiliny in 
chem; they ate the Deſeriprion of Dreams und Su- 
Rows, not of Things or Perſons, I know riitwrany 
Criricks wok upon the Kories of Circe, Pol) 


bles, which conf Opinions i 
rh prevuiled in tte Age of rhe Poery, m 
fy have bten acrording to the Letter. 


Das are ſuck as might have actet tut fr afrtibed 
te rien as we E ename, in Wich rirey are 
| 1 | LePIe- 
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repreferited, might ty have bern Truths and 
Realities. This Appearance of Probability is fo ab- 
ſolttely requifire in the grearer Kinds, of Pocrry, 
that Arifforle obſerves rhe antient Tragick' Writess 
made nſe of the Names of fuck great Men 48 had 
actually Hved in the World, tho? the Tragedy pro- 

upon Adventures they were never engaged in, 
on Purpoſe to make rhe Subject more credible, In 
2 Word, befides dre hidden Meaning of an Epic Al- 
legory, RN literal Senfe ought to appeat proba- 
ble; The Rory troufd be fach as an ordinary Rea- 
der may acqufeſce in, whatever natural, moral, or 
political Trach. may be diſtoveted in it by Men of 

8 ATA after having ſong wandred upon the 
gurfuce, or outtheſt Wall of the Univerſe, diſcovers 
at aft a wide Gap in it, which led into the Crea- 
tion, and is deſcribed as the Opening through which 
the Angels paſs to and fro into the lower World, 
upon their Errands to Mankind, His Sitting upon 
the Biink of this Faſſage, and taking a Survey of 
the whole Face of Nature, that appeared to him 
new and freſh iti all its Beauties, with the Simile 
illuſtrating this Cireumſtance, fills the Mind of 
the Reader with as ſurprifing and glorions àn I- 
dea as any that ariſes in the whole Poem.. He 
looks down inte that vaſt Hollow of the Univerſe 
with the Eye; or fas Mihen calls it in his firſt 
Book) wirh the Kenn of an r He ſurveys 
all the Wonders in this immenſe Amphitheatre 
that lye between both the Poles of Heaven, and takes 
in at one View the whole Round ef the Caea- 
tion. Nr 5 7A 

H1S Flight between the ſeveral Worlds that ſhin- 
ed on eyery Side of him, with the particular De- 
ſcription of the Sun, are fer forth in all the Wan- 
royneſs of a Tuxuridtit Imagination, His Shap 
spe eck and Bekayiour upon his transforming himſelf 
„3 


\ 


to an Angel, of Light, ; ace, touched with exqui- 
jo Beauty... The Poet's. Thought of dixecting Sa- 
tan to the Sun, which in the Vulgar Opinion of 
i Mankind i is the moſt conſpicuous, Part of the Cre- 
ation, and the placing in it an Angel, is a Circum- 
tlance very finely contrived, and the more adju- 


ſted to a poetiqal Probability, as it was a received 
Doctrine among the moſt famous Philoſophers, that 
every Orb had its Intelligence; and as an Apoftlein 
ſacred Writ is ſaid to have ſeen ſuch, an Angel in 
the Sun. In the Anſwer which this Angel returns 
to the diſguiſed Evil Spirit, there is ſuch a beco- 


ming Majeſty as is altogether ſuitable;to- a ſuperi- 


or Being. The Part of it in which-he repreſents. 
himſelf as preſent ar the Creation, is very noble in 
it ſelf, and not only proper where it is introduced, 
but requiſite to prepate the Reader * what fol- 


lous in the Seyenth Book. 


* ſaw when at bis Word the formleſs Maſs, 
This World's Material Mould, came to 4 Heap: ö 
Confuſion heard his Voice, and wild uproar _ _ 
Stood rul'd, ſtood vaſt infinitude confin'd ; 8 
Till at It ſecond bidding Ne Pate. ee 


© Light ben, c. | 


IN the following Part of the eek he points 
out the Earth with ſuch Circumſtances, that the 
Reader can fearce forbear fancying himſelf employ: 


ed on the ſame diſtant View of it. 


Lok Haan on the Globe whoſe hither Side 
With light from hence, tho but refleed, ſhines 

That Place is Earth, the Seat of Man, that , 
His day, de. 


I muſt not conelude my Refledions upon this 
thicd Book of Paradiſe Loſt, without n 1 
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of PARADISE Leer, f 
of enten Complaint of Milzen with which 


it ; which: certainly deſerves all the Pra- 

ſes that 1 — it 3; tho' as I have before 

8 it may rather be looked, upon as an B- 

creſcence, than as an eſſential Part of the Poem. 

The ſame. Obſervation might be applied to that 

. DigreGon. upon; Hyyoorilic, in the we 
| ire 4.499958 Pe N 
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See ſatis of putbre eſs 393 11. ee Hor. 
ac 5 W. H : Fer gf Bid ns hr OI IC: WE 
HOSE, who know how. many Volumes hive 
been written on the Poems of Hemer and Vir- 


gil, will eaſily pardon the Length of my Diſcourſe 


upon Maton. The Parediſe Loft is looked upon, 


by the beſt Judges, as the greateſt Production, or 

at leaſt the nobleſt Work of Genius, in our Lan- 
guage, and therefore deſerves to be ſet before an 
Engliſb Readet in its full Beauty. Fer this Ren- 
fon, tho? I have endeayoured to give a general 1. 
dea of its Graces and Imperfe&ions in my fix firſt 
Papers, 1 thought my felf obliged to beſtow: one 
upon every Book in particular. The Three firſt 


Books 1 have already diſpatched, and am now en- 


tring upon the Fourth. I need not acquaint my 
Reader, that there are Multitudes of Beauties in 
this great Autor, eſpecially in the deſcriptive Parts 
of his Poem, which 1 have not touched upon; it 
being my Intention to point out thoſe only, which 
appear to me the moſt exquiſite, or; thoſe which 
are not ſo obvious to ordinary ae Every one 


that has read the Ciiticks, who have witten _ 


— 


66s Nn ob e Fre Byoks 
che ody, e lit, and the en, KD very 
ell, that though they agree in theil Opiniotis of 
13 che great Beanies in thoſe Poems, they have ne- 
i _ rertheleſs each of them diſcovered ſeveral Maſter- 
= — Strokes, whith have eſcaped” the Obſervation of 
— — — rm Manner, 1 queſt ion not, but 
Fail treat on this” Subject after 
+ Ny may find ſeveral Beauties in Milton, whirk 1 
9 mo not T notice of. 2 likewiſe obſerve, 

t at 6s ef Maſtets of eriricat 

' differ nog ode another, as to ſome patrictila 
Points in an Epic Poem, 1 have not bound my 
ſelf ſermpulonſly to the Rules which oy rod 
them has laid down upon Art, but have taken 
| the Liberty EE py 7 with one, and ſome- 
dee with andther; and {orgerimies 16) differ from 
i all of them, when 1 have thought . the Reaſon 
"of the Thing en my Sie. © OA 


| | WE max eankderthe Beauties abe Book | 


under three: Hend In the fixſt ate thoſe Pictures 
of Still-Life, which we meet-with in the "opp 1 
tions Of Zam, Paradiſe, Adam's Bower, Oe. 
-the next acc the Machines, which comprehend = 
Speeches and Behaviour of the good and bad An- 
gels. In the laſt is the ConduRtof u and Eve, 

he arc the principal Acco in the Foem, © 
ix the Deſcriprion of Praun, the Poet has ob- 
ſerved ariftorif's Rule of laviſhing all the Ornd- 
ments of Diction on the weak uaactive Parts of the 
Fable, which. are not ſupporte& by the Beany of 
Sentiment and Characters. 
det may obſerve, that the E ons are more flo- 
tid and elaborate in theſe Deſcriptions, than in 
- moſt other Parts of the Poem, 1 Muſt further ad, 
that tho the Drawings of Gardens, Rivers, Rain- 
bows; and the like dead 'Bieces of Nature, arc 
juſtly cenſured in an herote oem, when they tun 
out iaro an ungecefſary Length; the — 
a- 


Iv 


Accordingly the Ren- 
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>> 
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. faulty, had not the Poet 


ſite to give us an Idea of that Happineſs from 
which our firſt Parents fell. The Plan of it is won- 


derfully beautiful, and formed upon the hore Sketch 


which we have of it, in Hofy Writ. Milton's Exu- 
berance of 'Imagination has poured forth fach a 
Redundancy of Ornaments on this Seat of Mappi- 


neſs and Innocence, that it would be endleſs to 


point ont each Particufar. 
1 muſt not quit this Head, withoue frrhey obſer- 


ving, that there is ſcarce a Speech of Adam or 


Eve in the whole Poem, wherein the Sentiments. 
and Attufions-are net taken from this their deli phe- 

ful Habitation. The Reader, during their whole 
Courſe of Action, finds himſetf-in the Walks. 
of Paradiſe, In ſhort, us rhe Cricicks have remar- 

kes, chat in thoſe * wherein epherds ate 
Actors, the always to take a Tin- 


| ure from the Woods, Fields and Rivers; ſo we 


may obſerve, that our firſt Parents ſetdam loſe Sight 


of their _ Station in any Thing they ſpeak. 
or do; and, if the Reader will give me Leave to 


uſe the — that their Thought ate always 
paratifiacal. 

WE are in the next Place to conſider the Ma- 
chines of rhe Fourth Book. Satan being now with- 
in Proſpe& of Eden, aud lookin ing round upon the 
Glories of the Creation, is filled with Sentiments 
different from thoſe which he diſcovered whilſt he 
was in Hell. The Place 8 him with Thoughts 
more adapted to it: fie reflects upon the happ 
Condition from whetice he fell, and breaks fort 
into a Speerh that is foftned with ſeveral tranſient 
Touches of 'Retiorfe and Self-Accuſation : But at 
length, he confirms himſelf in Impenitence, and. 
in his Defign of drawing Men into his own State 


of - 


0 IP particular in it, not vunly as it is the 
the principal Action, but as ir is requi- 


—— ́— — —— — 
* — — — 
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of Guilt and Miſery. This Conflict of Paſſions-is 
raiſed with a great deal of Art, as the Opening of 
1 speech to the Sun is ven bold and ler 6 


0 thew that with ſurpeſbug Glory crown'd 

Lees from thy ſole Dominion like the God _ 
*r of this new World, at, ; whoſe Sight all the Stars 

Hide their e Heads, to thee I call. 

- But with no friendly, Voice, and add thy Name 

0 Sun, te tell thee, how 1 hate thy Beams _ 

That bring to my Remembrance from what State 

fell, how gloriews once. above thy Sphere. | 


118 Speech is, I think, the fineſt that is aſari- 
bed to Saran in the whole Poem. The Evil Spirit 
afterwards proceeds to make his Diſcoveries con- 
cerning our firſt Parents, and to learn after what 
Manner they may be. beſt attacked. His bounding 
oyer the Walls of Paradiſe; his fitting in the Shape 
of a Cormorant upon the Tree of Life, which 
ſtood in the Center of it, and over-topped-all. the 
W ! other Trees of the Garden; his. alighting/ among 
W vi peat, of Animals, which are ſo beautifully re- 
4 preſented as playing about Adam und Eve; toge- 
| | { ther with his cransforming himſelf into diffecent 
' 


Ban mweF?7 SH 


3 Shapes, in order to hear their Converſation ; are Cir- 
| cumftances that give an agreeable - Surprize to the 
Reader, and are deviſed with great Art, to connect 
that Series of Adventures in which the Poet has 
engaged this great Artificer of Fraud. 
| THE Thought of Satan's Transformation into 4 
| Cormorant, and placing hi on the Tree. of 
[| Life, ſeems raiſed upon that Paſſage in the 1lizd, 
1 where two Deities ate deſcribed, as perching on the 
| Top of an Oak in the Shape of Vulturs. 8 
| HIS planting himſelf at the Ear of Eve under 
the Form of a Toad, in order to produce yain 
© Dreams and A is a Circumſtance Y 


is 
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the.ſame Nature; as his ſtarting up in his Own 


Form is wonderfully, fine, both in the literal De- 
ſcription, and in the Moral which is concealed un- 


der it. * is Anſwer. upon his being diſcovered, and 


deman to give an Account of himſelf, is con- 


formable to the Dan ns. CO 2 his Cha- 
rater... ind en W „ d N 


Know Je not — ſaid Satan, fl d with. — 
Kyow ye not Me ye knew me once ne Mate © 

Fer Tow, there fitting where you durſt ne fare; * 
Not to know Me argues your-ſelves ann "5 
The loweſt of your d «s © ' 


ZEPHON's Rebuke, with. the . it had 
on Satan, is exquiſitely graceful and moral. - 
tan is afterwards led away to. Gabriel, the chief of 
the guardian Angels, whe kept Watch in Paradiſe. 
His diſdginful Behaviour on this Occaſion is ſo re- 
markable a Beauty, that the moſt ordinary Reader 
cannot hut take Notice of it. Gabrie!'s diſcovering 


his Appreach/ at a Diſtance, is drawn. with great. 


Strength and Livelineſs of imagination. 40 
0 Friendrs I bear the nad of e e rr 1 
Haſt' ning this Ways and now by glimps — 
Ithuriel and Tephon through the ſbade; 
And with them comes a third of regal 8 I, 
But faded ſplendor wan; who' by his gait 
And fierce. demeanor. ſeems the Prince of til. 
Not likely te part without conteſt ; 
Stand firm, for in his look, defiance leurs. 
tna 24:29 is! 
THE Conference. between Gabriel and Fete 25 
bounds with Sentiments — for the Occaſion, 


and ſuitable to the Pe of the two Speakers; 
Catan s 


himſelf with Terror, when ha 
Prepares fo the Comba, is truly ſublime, 212 


N 

. 
1 

: 

i , 

| 

| 

| 
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| leaft equalito Homer's Deſeription of Diſcord eele- 

brared by or to thar of Fame” in eil. 
who ate both rep BED their Feet 22 
end, Heads reaching above 


. While ak be be flake 0 1 , 
urn d fiery red, ſharpning in W Horns 
Tia Phan, and re, hom bm rnd 
With ported Spears, Ke. | 
— On i} other Side, Jatan alm d, 
collecting lt dis might dilared food 
Like Teneriff or Atlas an l. 
His Stature reach' d the Sky, and on his Creſt | 
eee nr pc PER 5 45 / 
1 muſt here take orien; that Aileen is 
where ful! of Hints, and ſometimes lireral 
larions, taken from the greateſt of the 4 2 
Levin Poets. But this I may reſerve for a Diſeourſe 
by ir ſelf, berauſe I would not brett the Thread 
of theſe Speenlations, thar are deſigned for Engliſ 
Readers, with fuek Reflections as woalt be of no 
Uſe but to the Learned, 
1 muſt however obferve in this Face, thar the 
breaking off the Combat between Gabriel! and Ga- 
tan, by the hanging aur of the golden Senden in 
Heaven, is « Refinement upon Hower's Thought, 
who tells us, that before the Barthe between Hel#or 
and Achilles, Papier weighed rhe Bvenr of it in a 
Pair of Scales. S 
ſage in the 224 Thad, 
VIRG1L, before the laſt deciſive Combat, de- 
foribes Jupter-in che ſame Marion, us weighing the 
Fates of Trau, and Aue, Alves; though he 7 
fetched this beautiful Ciranmſtanee from the I 


but makes an anful Uſe of it forthe 


Fr ine 
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ing on of his Table, and for the breaking of the 
Combat berween the wo Warive, who were upon 
the Point of engaging. To. bis ue may further 
add, that Milton is the moss juſtified in this Paſſage, 
as we find the ſame noble Aliegory in Holy Weir, 
uhere 4 wiched Prince, ſome few Hours before he 
was aſſaulted and flain, is faid do-have doen wolgh'd 
in the Scales, and t6 have been found wanting. 

1 muſt. here tue Notice under the Head of the 
Machines, that Vries gläding down to the Barth 
upon a Sun- beam, with the oe Device to make 

him deſcend, as well in his Return to the Jun, as in 


his coming from it, is @ Prettineſs that might have 


been admired in à little fanciful Poet, but ſeems 


below the Genius af Mien. The Deſcription of 


the Hoſt of auned Angels walking their nightly 
we rat in Ne: 1 of another _y 


5 Fg. bs rains fly 


as that: ES 
Faremes uſed ea hear them fing in theſe their Mid- 
Dnighe-Walks, is atogather ——— 
amuſing to the 
WE art, ia the laſt —— 
which Adam and Eve act in the fourth Book. The 


Deſcription of them as they fit appeared to S- 


tan, is drawn, and — to make the 
fallen Angel gaze 
niſhment, and t 


is W 


Gad lie eh with native — 
In nohed Majeſty ende of a, 
. i rh ek Divine. 


The 


them wich all that Aſto- 
3 nne 


. 1 < 
Wn ß , ] 
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which follow, wherein — are deſeribed us firting 
miqdſt a mixed Aſſembly of Animals. 
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. The Image. of their gloriews Maker n;, , ws 
Trath, Wiſdom, neee parts 25 . * 
Severe, but in true filial Freedom plac !: 4 
For Contemplation he and vatour form d, 2407, 3 Ct 
Fer ſeftnefs be and ſwees" artraifive'Gravez | ar dbz * 


He' for God ed, ſhe for God in bm: 
His fair large Frent, e ee, 
Aſelate Nule and Hyacinthin Leck: 7221 alle In E 
Round. fre lis parted fereloch n hung- | * 
- Clnftring, but net beneath his Shouldtrs Om 4 my 
She as 4 Vail down to ber ſlender _— e 


Hier wnadorned golden Treſſes wore © 0708 banks 
Diſ-ſhevePd, but in wanton Ringlets > POE is = The 
S. paſe'd. they naked on, ner ſhuw? drhe'Sight "> 4 
Of Ged-or Angel, for they Thenght "no ils l 
. Hen in Hand they paſte m. . I 
nnn 3 þ 

t ie a unnd e an D200 A a 


THERE is fine $ dr er Poetry in the Lines 
on a Bed of Flowers by the Side of a Fountain, a- 


T HE Speeches of theſe tuo firſt Lovers flow e- 
qually from Paſſion and Sinrerity. The Profeſſions 
they make to one another are full of Warmth ; 
2 ſame Time founded on Tich. 2 

ener c e e 

— When Adam ff of 15. ert 
Sole Partner and ſole Pars of all thoſe Joy | x 
Dearer ty ſelf than alli; T5 
_ Bus lot ws ever praiſe him; "an, r 

His bounty, following our delightful , 37.02 2 

To prune thoſe growing plants, and tend theſe flowert, 
Mich were it toilſome, yet with thee were fwen 

To whem thus Eve reply'd, 0'thew for whom 

And from wham I was ford, Fleſh of thy Fleſh, 

— a. eo 


"7% 4. 2 


of PARADISE Les r. 1 | 


And Head, what thes baft ſaid 53 Joſt and n. 
” For we te bim indeed all Praiſes owe, 
95 And daily Thanks, I thitfly Who" enjoy = 00 1 
fer the bapyie? Lot, enjoying lese 
I 727 eeminent by ſo mut v While thes As ST 


Fat Likg Conſort to thy Jelf- cant 10 bene fut, Ke; 2 


de gives an Acedudt of her ſelf upon her firſt Cre- 


bo „ THE romainitg Putt of Fu — ini 


I rtion, and the Mannet in which ſhe was brou Sr 1 


to Aan, is 1 think as beautiful a 


in Milton} ot perhaps in any other Poet —— 4 


N Theſe, Paſlages are all worked off with ſo much 


124 Art, that rhey ate capable of pleaſing the moſt 


delicate Reader, withour-offending the od —— ö 


"I That, be oft min, when from Steep "_ 
"FR N £34049 ib ann . 
A Poet of leſs Judguieur/add küventien than this | 
great Author, would have found it very difficult to 
have filled theſe tender Parts of the Poem with 
Sentiments proper ſor à State of Innocence; to 
have deſcribed the Warmth of Love, and the Pro- 
eſſions of it, without Artifioe or Nyperbole; to 
have made the Man ſpeak he moſt 
Things, without deſcending from. his natutal Dig- 
ity, and the Woman receiving them without Do- 
parting from the Modeſty of her Character; in a 
ord, to adjuſt the Prerogatives of + Piſdom and 
eauty, and make each anger to the other in its 
roper Force and Loveligeſs. This mutual Subor- 
ination of the twoi Sexes ig wonderfully kept up in 


ve I have befote · me ed, and upon the Con- ' 
uſion of ãt in the ning: Lines; Aae vil 

te: 208 bi es; TQ a8 11 A 24d © 
So ſpalę our. general: Mather, and with Eye | 5: 2: 
of ge Attraction ed. 


D _ _— 


e whole Poem; ad particularly in the Speech of»: | 


x, 


. 


** Notes an- —— 
And mech {erent half embracing lea 
on eur firſt Eathery half her. r + . 

Naked wet big ander the Heu. G 
\ Of her looſe Treſſes, hid h. in Delight.. » 

Both of her BG, emen Charave. 


£ 


- Says" me aue, r g _ 
FRE. Ah the D Devilcmnedovay with 


WE, hays, aggthgs, View, of, ous:,finſt: Pasentn in 
their eyeoigg,Di — which is:fn11; of pleaſing 
Images, and Sentiment uit able to their Conditi- 
on and Characters. The. Spęech of Bren in parti · 
culat, is. dreſſed. ug in ſuch a ſoft and natural Turn 
Words and. Sent imemis, as cannot be ſuffieient · 


Jy 22 5 
hall cloſe.my, Refie@ions upon this: Bonk, wit 
| ——— e maſtehy Tranſition which the Poet 


makes -e thei Krenng M, 1 long 
Lines. | W At. a4; £ 


* & 
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Ades Gbit, ſachs decen ad 1 Brody... Maou! 
Bech cunn d, ang wmteryofensl ky ade 2 9570 
= The. Gedthap madedomi urs Ars. Earth; and Hears 
allutber balaldo he Meens reſplendent Globe; » 
Aud Stem Bile : Thou alſo mad ft rhe Night, 

| Maker otaipatent, and thou, the Days, LOS 
MOST: of;the modem 3 Wen reales 
ted, the Ancients, in beginging a Speech without pre 
miſiag. that the Pexfon ſaid. thus. or thus: hut as it 
is caſic 20. imitate: tha A ncients in cha: Omiſſion of 
- twp, ot ther Words, it: requires Judgment tb d it 
-in-fach * Manner as: they: ſhall not be miſſed an- 
that the Speech may.. begin natmally without them, 
There is a fine inſtance of this Kind out of ws, 

in the TREES: Of ogg: TY 
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att. 8 J 


age N UE, IK on * 
| el tes. 7 37 * 
un Saiter e Moc at Ao © 
| TIS N 
=--= Major rerum wits neſuine wade av en Vit. 


Vero tuld-in neo foregoing e kon 
the Evil Spirit. ifo upon e as: fhetay . 
ap, is order to inipiteb Re Eiche Thengurs ok! 
Vanity; Pride and e Ambien. The Anchor; who: 
bY ſhews: u woaderfub!arrohaonghody tiswioete Pom, 
ent- ia preparing the Meade forte fevers] Gtburrenges: 
that arifeinit; ſdunds wpon't the aboremention!d: 
Cirommſtumcas the Bick Tart! 6H the-FifelvBook. A+ 
Port I au on- hs i finds Be Mul aſlery, wits 
Wing an unuſual Diſcom 1h 2 Looks: The. 
I ſture in which he regards her, is deſcribed with a 
- | Tenderneſglnoreobe cupicifd, as ch,  Whiſpes wich 
5  whick heagakens bers the -ſofrcſt"thas\cror was 
2c, A „ enn e 203 e Nas t 
* RM ee e en e eee ee e 
5 His elbe 2 ne 4. Bf bot 
ight, w- wee depend nd plowing ch H . 
* - os thywughniaquicmefh: h on bis fide Ot 
2” Leaning halferaii d, with dovks of coral lee 
Hung over her enamour d, and beheld 
Beauty 'whichs wherter u or aſleep, r 
Shot forripernliats"Gracesz when ur woe 
_ Mottd, er her Bephyrus on Flora brrathrry 
Her Hand ſoft touching, 1 a 
My faireſt, my eſpous chr my lateſt found, 
Heart Ya ſtveft bey, © 1 
Awake : the relay Pier, and the freſh field 
Calls ut, we loſe i rim ans vou'Jpring- 
Ons rendediplaryss how bio the Citron Gh, 


D 2 | What 


— 


. — e cles, Boeb 


What drops the Myrrhe, and what the balmie Need; 
Heu Ratwre point 
Strs en the bloom, HA M err. 
Suth Whifperin al 4 her, but 145 "A ye © 
On Adam, u embracin 
O Cole in m my thoughts _ all 1 epo ky 
. alary, my* perfettion, 12717 fee © , * 
. and moth 10016 eee, IA 8 — r 


ferences between Adam, and Eve, had his Bye very 
frequently upon the Book: off Gentieler; in which. 
there is a noble Spirit of Eaſtern Poetry, and very, 
often not unlike chat we meet uith in Homer, ho 
is generally; placed nente Age of Solomon.) I 
think there is no Queſtian but the Poet in the ptece - 
ding Speech; remember d thoſe two Paſſages which. 
ate ſpoken on the like Occafion, and filld; 8 * 
neee of an +07 
MT Seloved ſhake, 44 faid ante me, % 0 
ve, my fair one, and ceme away; Fer le, the winter 
Fs paſt, the rain is ever and. gone ; the' flowers" wppear 
en the Earth; the time of the ſinging of birds is come, 
and the Voice of the Turtle is heard in owr Land. The 
ut tree puttath forth her green figs, and the Vines. with 
the tender grape give 4 good Smell. ayes. 258 bench 
my fair one, and come mx 


= 


COME, my beloved, let ut go 0 into thi Field; 
let us get up early te the Vineyards, let us ſee if the 
Vine flouriſh, whether the render _ en * the 
r bud N.. a 


N 8 


* $ prefeing the cen of Ede co that 


Hel Dallianse wit wg «far Egyptian le, 
. 5 


ber coloutry leu be Bee” 


8 3 


1 cannot but take: Notide that Mitten, LR 


ſhews 


üs TRY PR | 
neus chat dhe Poet had eee in 
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his Mind. Aa rest ht 1 * 

EVEs Dream ia füll of thoſe: % Seite augen- 
dring Pride, which, we ate told, the Deyil. endea- 
voured to inſtiil into het. Of this. Kind is that 
part of it where ſhe fancies herlalf, og ** 4 


Lu in the following beautiful Lines. 


{> Wig xi the Eve? ww: i the, plain time, 


0 = cops rhe fibent, ſave; Auhere filence yield: 
4 


Mines Hotrteſt his le 
* Fulliorb d the modus an 


209 


he vithi-warkbng bird, that now, e 
nlabour'd ſong; now reigns-// 
with more pleaſing light © 


. Shadowy ſats off the face of things: In wain ... 


none regard; Heav'n wakes with all his. e 


Whom ta behold but thee, Nature 5. defire, 


| In whoſe fight all things joy, with qe = 


Auractad by thy beauty * to gane ay” 


Al W . . 


| talk, thro the whole Work, in fch: Sentiments as 


tion. 


Eve in het Stare of 


theſe. But Flattery and Falſhood are not the Court - 
ſhip of Milton's Adam, and could net be heard by 
Annocence, excepting only in a 
Dream produc'd on purpoſe to raint her Imagina- 
Other vain Sentiments of the ſame Kind in 


this Relation of her Dream, will be obvious to e- 


very Reader. The“ the Cataſtrophe of the Poem 
is finely preſaged on this Occaſion, the Particulars 
of it ure ſo artfully ſhadow'd, that they do not 
anticipate the Story which follows in the Ninth 
Book, 1 ſhall only add, that tho? the Viſion it ſelf 

is founded upon Truth, the Circumſtances of it 
are full of that Wildneſs and Inconſiſteney which 


are natural to 2 Dream. Adam, conformable to 


his ſuperior Character for Wiſdom, infirus and 


Comforts Eve —_— this TR : 83at 3 


F 'D , e 


8 Neef n i H . 

dee fav Sp απi thaw, 
But ſilentiy 4 gentle tear l fall ie. ; 
From vn bor whe, U Whew w ter hal 4 | 
Five: vihtr Potions Whops #hAtredity Mod, 
Wer of in ben ichryſbal ae, heile br Whey !! 
pa, grebe SMN of . 
And Ps, de 36 h e 6 


E Merni + Hyms {>wiirew in halitrefn of 
one of: theſe? here, in he Overfiowitigs of 
Gratirude und Praiſe; qe Pſabmiiſt- wulls wor only 
upon the Angels, Bur u the Moſt donſpiduous 
Parts of the inanimute Creations to jens him 

in extolling heir Common Maker. ocstions 
of his. Nature fill he Mind wih glorieus Ideas 
of God's wWolks, und / awulken chat divine Ruthuſi - 
aſm, Which is ſo matural to Devotion. Bur it this 
Calling upon che dead ares of Nurture: is tat all 
Times a proper Kind of Worſhip, it was in a par- 
-eicular Manner! ſtable to dur firſt ure ntb,AhO 
had the Creation freſzupon their: Minds; ndnd 
mor ſeen the various Diſpeniat ons df Fabyidlente, 
nor 'confequently could be iachuainred with qhdſc 
many Topicks vf > Praiſe which might uſſond Mut- 
ner: to the Devotion ofthreix Poſtdtivy. I axe} Hot 
:retnark the beautiful :Spirit of Poetry, aHichuaims 
_ Ahrough this whole Hymn or the holtatfeiof hat 
Reſolution with 1which:It concludes, - 
HAVING alu mentioned bet d esche 
Ahh are aſſigned, v tie herſeias in this Socm, 1 
proceed to the Deſctipeion N hich the poet q dwes of 
Nupharl. His Depattureiftom before the Thnoiic, 
and his Flight mro' the Choirs of Angels, mine 
| Iy imtged. As Milton: every where fills his Poem 
WW #8 unh. Cireuinſtanoes that arematveltous — 
1 ing, he<Gefcribes the Gate of Heaven ias framed 
I after ſuch a Manner, hut it open'd of it felf:apbn 
1 the Appreach of the nd _ was to paſs through 
| At. — fill 


| * 
| 
it 
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FARA 02 nber. CI 
woo Pty at the Ge, 
of 'Heav'n urn ho. pap an, - 


on golden "Hinges turming, as by e 5 1 | 
Divine the Sovereign Archite# had framed.” FOO! 


*THE-Poet here; Ierms to have deze ded beo r 


three Paſſages in the 18th 1a, is that in 
lar, wnere, fpenking of Vatan, Homer Taysy' that Re 


had mide "entry 2 Tripbdes running on Golden 
wheels, which, upon Occaſion, might go of the- 


fclves to the Aſſembly bf the Gods, And, whem hefe 


was no more Uſe for them, retutn again aſtet the 


fame Manner. Staliger has rallied Homer very fe- 


verely upon this Point," as M. Dicier has endea- 


vouted to defend it. I will not pKtend to deter- 


mine, whetherin this Particular VOM, che Mat- 
vellous does not loſe Sight of the Frobable. Is 
the miraculous Workmanſhip of Milton's Gates is. 
not ſo extraordinary as this of the Tibeter, ſe I 
am perſuaded he would not have mentioned it, had 
not he been ſupported in it byn Fuſſuge m the 
Scripture, which ſpeaks of Wheels in Heav'n that 
had Eife in them, und moved wh riei ſelves, or 
food” ill, in "Gtfotmiry "with ts Cheb, | 
whom t uccbmpanied. 

—— i he Walen r Ms 
Giccumſtante-in'his "7 longitts, dervairſe Th the lol 
lowing Book herdefertberthe' ©haribtiof tlie Mef- 
fiah with living Wheels, 0 to or Plan Bp 
Ezekie's Viſion. 


Feri ee ue e fn. — 
The Chariot of Paternal Deity, ode 
Flaſhing thiek flames, her within eke, 
re 


1 queſtion 55 but Boſſu, and ak two Das, who 
ute for vindicating every. Thing that is. cenſured 
: D. 4 * ; in 
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$0 Notes upon the Twelve Books 
| in Homer, by ſomething parallel in Holy Wiit, 
would haye been very well pleaſed had they thought 

of * Vulran's . with EU! 
Wheels. * 

RAP a4 f Ls Deſcent to the Earth, with the 
Figure of his Perſon, is repreſented in very lively 
Colours. Several of the French, Italian, and Eng- 
A Poets have given à Looſe to their Imaginati- 
ons in the. Deſcription of Angels: But 1 do not re- 

to have met with any ſo finely. drawn, and 
ſo.conformable to the Notions which are given of 
them in Scripture, as this in Milton. After having 
fer him forth in all his keavenly Plymage, and re- 
| preſented him as alighting upon the Earth, the Po- 
et concludes his Deſcription with a Circumſtanee, 
which is altogether new, and imagined en 8 


greareſt en 1 TI: 


| 3 Maia's Sow he flood. +26 
t 2 ſhook,” bis 2 that Heav bac fragrance pra 


: RAP HAEDs W by the Guaalies An; 
gels; his paſſing through the Wilderneſs: of Sweets 
his diſtant Appearance to Adam; have al! the Gra- 
ces that Poetry is capable of beſtawing. The Au- 
thor afterwards gives us a particular Deſcription of 
Eve in her Domeſtick W e Lats. 
S. foie, with diſvatchful looks i in . | 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts int ent, 
What choice to chuſe for delicacy beſt, - 
What order, ſo contriv'd as not to mix 887 
Taftes, not well joyn'd inelegant, but bring 
Tafte after taſte, upheld with kindtieft * 5 
_ her ws * 
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J PARADESE Los r. B82 
THOU GA in this, and other Parts of the 


fame Bock, the Subject is only the Houſewifry of 
our Firſt Parent, it is ſet. off with ſo many pleaſing 


Images and ſtrong Expreſſions; as make it none 


of the leaſt agreeable Parts in this Divine Wore. 

THE natural Majeſty of Adam, and at the ſame 
Time his ſubmiſſive Behaviour to the ſuperior Be- 
ing. who had vouch ſafed to be his Gueſt; the ſolemn 
Heil which the Angel beſtobs upon the Mother of 
Mankind, with the Figure of Eve miniſtring at the 


Table, are Circumſtances an- deſerro to be 


admired, 
RAPHAELs Behaviour is every Way mitn 
ble to the Dignity of his Nature, and to that 


Character of a Sociable Spirit, with which the Au- 


thor has ſo judiciouſly introduced him. He had re- 
ceived Inſt ruſtions to converſe with Adam, as one 


Friend converſes with another, and to warn him of 
the Enemy, who was contriving his Deſtra&@ion - 


Accordingly he is repreſented as fitting don at a 
Table with Adam, and eating of the Fruits of Pa- 
radi ſo. 
Diſcqurſe on the Food of Angels. After having 
thus entered into Convetſation with Man upon 
more indifferent Subjects, he warns him of this O- 
bedience, and makes à natural Tranſition to the 
Hiſtory of that fallen Angel, who was ele in 
the Circumvention of eur firſt Parents. | 

H AD I follow'd Monſieur Boſſu's Method, i inmy 
firſt Paper on Milton, I ſhould have dared the A- 
Aion of Paradiſe Loft from the Beginning of R- 


hab's Speech in this Book, as he ſuppoſes the A- 


Rion of the Aneid to begin in the ſecond Book 
of that Poem. 1 could alledge many Reaſons fot 
my drawing the Action of the Aud rather from 
its immediate Beginning- in the firſt-Book, than 


from its remote Beginning in the ſecpnd, and fhew | 


why L have conſideted the ſacking of Trey as an 
Ds | Epiſode, 


The Occaſion naturally leads him to his 


an” 


— 


— oe — — 


— —ũ—— — 


ry "dan 


Hp/ade, acrording t the common Acpemainn, of 
Mat: Ward. But as this weuld be a diy anenter- 
tainiag Niece of Gricim, and perhaps amgece (lacy / 
40 thaſe -who have ad my Firſt Sapet, I bajl-nar 
anlarge :upap ik. Whichrevet af nne Notions he 
Atme; the Uhity ef Miiten' s ation. is: preſe wd ac- 
erding to either of chem; whether ime - eontater: 
abe Fall of Man in its immediate 'Bagiboing.: 4 
from the Ro ſolutieas xaken in the in: 
Farngl Council z or in ies te, matt Beginning, 
5 proceeding from (the faßt Neavralt of the Auers 
in Heaven. The Occaſion which Milton aſhgns far 
this Revolt, as it is Founded on Hjors in Holy 
Wtit, and en che Qpinion of fome great Writexs, 
o it as the moſt Proper ha Poet oauld hae 
made uſe of. 
uk Revolt in Haven d deſcribed with geaat 
- Foxceof Isdignavian, and, a fine Variety of Qizeum- 
Nanees. _ The learpeilReader aan nat but be pleated. 
ith ahe Protls mit ien . an. Oo 
ny n ne] 


7 „ i length ere Ae leert of ths — Ie 
-  Fhey:icawe, and- Satan tack, G Royal B Wn 
Highon 4 Hill, iar blax in. > Mr % 
Nen den in Mannt, ai Paremiderand: T' avias | 
Eren Diamond Atarries ben, and news of ths 
The Palace of gan Lueifar, (D 
That Structure in wer ale of ¹¹ 


> Inter et¹ν —— 


HOMER mentions kdaons and hinge, hich 
he tells us n dhe J angustze af abe Gods ate eallty 
different Names ſtom thaſe they go by in the 
Language of Men. ten has immased him with. 
kis nſual Jndgmeat in this. pamieular Placa, uh ese- 
in ke has likewiſe the Authority of Stiptute 4 ; 
FEI. a of. r- quo 
| | 7 | 
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— haves — reſerved them for 
the Opening of this, the Subject of which gave 
Occafion to them. The Author's Imagination was 
"ſo. inflamed with this great Scene of Action, that 
. wherever he ſpeaks of it, he rifes, if poſſible, a- 
ve himſclf. Thus where he mentions. Satan | in 
eee bs. 1 Poem. VET ian 
' 25 "+= Him the Almighty, ; bor t 7 
* Hurd i headlong framing from th Etherial Su, a 
With hideons ruin and combuſtion down 
To bottomleſs perditiong there to dwell | 
In Adamantine Chains and Penal Fire, 
. Who * defie the omnipotent to Arms. _ 


" WE 3 likewiſe ſeveral IO Hints of i in 
eee N N EY 


0 Prince, 0 chief of ma. throned Powers | 
That. led the. embattel'd Seraphim to War, 1 
Toe well. I ſee and rue the dire event, 
That with fad overthrow and foul defeat 
. Hath loſt us Heav'n and all this mighty hoſt 
In horrible deftruttion laid thus low. - * 
| But ſee the angry Victor bas recall 
Hi, Miniſters. of vengeance aid parſmie,.. UT 
Back, to the gates of Heav'n: The Sulphwrous hail, 
Shot after . in Storm, © erblown hath laid 
The fiery Surge, that from the Precipice 
© Of Heav'n receiv'd us falling, and the Thunder 
Wing'd with red lightning and impetuous rage, 
Perhaps bath ſpent his Shafts, and ceaſes now 
Te belloqu through the waſt and 8 Deep. 


>» * 


Fa 
"THERE Are feverat other ver ſublime Ima 


15 on the 7 in the rug ee a 
o in the Second, | 


{5 : Sh 
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ding over the Chaves n in the Third nook: 


of PanaDist: Lost. 87 
| What when we fed amain, purſu d and Hf 
 With+Heav'n's affliting Thunder, and beſongie 

- The Deep to ſhelter. us 3, this Hell then eee 
A refuge Hg —— A 


A 


IN mort, the Poet never mentions 2 of - 
this Battel, but in ſuch; Images of Greatneſs and 


Terrour as are ſuitable to the: Subject. a 7 
ſeveral others, I cannot fotbear quoting that 


ſage where the Power, who is deſerib'd as pteſi 


This Satan; ; * him thus the wp ut old 5 
With fauliring ſpeech and viſage incompos d 
Anxſwer a, I know thee, Stranger, who thaw arty 
That mighty leading Angel, who of late 
Made head again Heav'n Ning, the? overthrown. 
1 ſaw and heard; for ſuch à numerous Hoſt . 


. » Fled nat in Silence throngh ene n 


Mitb ruin upon ruin, out on rout, - 4268 . 
Confuſien worſe confounded; and Heav? 15 Gates 
Pour d out by. Millions her vidoriens n 5 
Purſuing. ooo © > 


e mia great Progriacy: of, Fr ie TOR 
Strength of Imagination, to fillthis Bartel wich 
ſuch Cixcumſtances as ſhould; raiſe and aſtoniſh 
the Mind of the Reader; and; at the ſame time, 
an Exact neſs of judgment to avoid every thing 
that might appear light or trivial. Thoſe who look 
into Homer, are ſurpriz'd to find his Battels ſtill 
riſing one above another, and improving in Hor- 
.rour, to. the. Concluſi on of the 1liad. Milron's 
Fight of Angels is wrought up with the ſame Beau- 
ty. It is uſher'd. in with ſuch signs of Wrath as 
are ſuitable to Omnipotencg iucenſed- The firſt 
Engagement is carried on under 4 Cope of Bito, 
Nn by the Flights of innumerable 1 


woes ů —r⏑3 WR 


— 
F 4 


5: MNRerapirttle Tee Books 
Darts and r whith ware Aiſearged from ei- 
as it iz filled wich thoſe artifietal Thunders which 


and Prommitotics3/ tin, inthe faſt Pace, RNA 


Sour. The Temp u u. 
Broarings f his Thandevs; wWeFIaes' of H IAht- 
niogs, und the Noiſe ef his Ghaflet-Wheelr, 1s 


magina on. $ 
Engagement which does not appear mati al, and 
conoeive of a Fight between two Artis of An- 


T HE ond Day's Bngugemem is apt to Rar- 


| 


Angels. But as fuch u prrivivivas ay. 
de wen — 1 
Autifdrs; W it centered” very fate he 
- Fhoughrs\ of that Being; who # all' Morzg defeii- 
bed as -xſpirizeg vo the 'of his Maker. Such 
Eagimes were the only 


all Povtry, boch Saced und Prophetic, are repre- 


wp the Hills was wot alt ogether ſo darimg a hug 
as abe former. We we in ſome meaſure, 'propi- 


Giants) War, which we meet wick among the an- 


ther Aoſt. Phe ſetond Onſdt is ſtill mete tertible, 


ſeem to make the-Vvifory deubtful, und produce 
- a kind of Conſternation even in the Good Angels. 
This & foltow'd-by ae warn up of Moumchins 


comes foſth in the Fullneſe of Majeſty and Ter- 
rande; amiaſt che 


deſcribed with the utmoſt Flights of Humane I- 
T HEA E is noching ia the Eft and laſt 'Day's / 
agreeable enough to the Ideas meſt Neadervwöuld 


tle an Imagination, which Ras mor been rated hnd 
qualifed fbr ſuch a Deſbriptlon, by che reading of 
the antient Vos, and of mur in pinie. It 
was certainly a very bold Thought in our Anchor, 
to aſcribe the firſt of Artillery to the Rebel 


m 
td Have iproreeded — { 


l1nfirigaeats de vould have 
made uſe of t imitate The Thiwwders, that in 


fented as the Arm ofthe Amighty. — 


ved for fuck ah tncidenedy the Deſtviption bf the 
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e een Sag 8 
ei- che more prcper for ente ſnub the-Gpinion, 
ble, af many Learned Men, chat the Fable of the; Gi- 
ich | ans Wal; which makes fo great a Noiſe in An-- 
ace | tiquity, and gave Sinh to vhe ſublimeſt Deſoripti- 
els. on in 2Hefierd's Works, was an Ange founded 
* upon this. vr Tadian of a Eight dtn een abe 
74% good and bad Angels. 

7 I T mah, perhaps, be wank while 40 confider 
the with hat Julgment Men, un this nation; has 
tht- avoided every thing: that is mean and Trivialimthe 
18 Deſcriptions-of dhe Lain and Gre Pos; and, 
12 at the ſame time, improv'd every great Hint which; 
2 he met with in their Wotks upen this Subpect. 
ay's r in that iPaflingr, which Longines has celeb · 
and ted for its Sublimeneſs, aud aich Virgil rand :Gaid. 
zuld NY have-copiedatfrcrikinn, tells mothat:che Giants: threw . 
An- Offs upon ly, and alien upon G. de adds 
. an Rpithet e Pe (resin abi very, 
much iſwe lis the Idea, by bringing up do the Rea- 
der's knaginationazll che Woods: tm gew upon. 
it, There is further a great Denny ani ſraglibag- 
aut by. Name theſe nhree nemmukablc - Mountains, 
fo well Knew to the Greeks, This laſt is dich a 
Beauty asthe Scene of firm's War ould nat 
-polbly furniſh aim wih. WMWeadins, in his Frag- 
ment upan the Gy ants Mat, hat gan full Scee 
10 that Wildneſs af d magimation wich was nat 
zal to him. He tells un, what be Giants tere up 
hole inland by the Boots, und men them at 
the Gods. ue deſaibes on of wem in pattica- 
lar taking up Lenmm in his Arms, and — 
it to the Skies, with all /a Shop an the midſt 

it. Anscher team up ibtount , with the: Biver - 
Evipes:, which man down ahe ids of itz but zhic 
Poet, nat content u <tetetibe him with tixis Mouk- | 
few d down his Back, ac he held it up in that 
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that ſuch Ideas favour: more of Burleſque than of 
the Sublime. They proceed from a -Wantonneſs 
of Imaginatien, and rather divert the Mind than 

aſtoniſh it. Miles has taken every thing that is 
Sublime in theſe ſeveral Paſſages, and N 


our -of them the folloning; guar e 
! 2 84 


From their. Foundations 2 my 
"They pines the ſeated. Hills with. all their lad, 
' Rocks, Waters, Woods, and by: the ſhaggy — 
Wer bore n a: their Hands: 2——— 
' 
WE have the full Majeſty of — in > his mort | 
Deſcription, improved by-the Imagination of Cla- 
dian, without its Pucrilities. © * 
1 need not point out the Deſcription of the fal- 
len Angels ſeeing the Promontories hanging over 
«their Heads in ſuch*a' dreadful Manner, with the 
- other numberleſs Beauties in this Book, which are 
ſo conſpicuous; that they cannot eſcape the Notice 
of the moſt ordinary Reader. 
THERE are indeed ſo many — Sia: 
of Poetry in this Book, and ſuch a Variety. of ſub- 
lime Ideas, that it would have been impoſſible to 
- have giuen them a Place within the Bounds of this 
Paper. Beſides that, 1 find it in a great meaſure 
done to my Hand at the Bnd of my Lord Reſ- 
commons Eſſay on tranſlated Poetry. 1 ſhall refer 
my Reader: chither for ſome of the Maſter-Strokes | 
in the Sixth" Book of Paradiſt Loſt, though at the 
_ {ame time there are many others which that no- 
ble Author has not taken notice of. 5 
MILTON, notwithſtanding: the ublime Geaim 
he was Maſter of, has in this Book drawn to his 
Aſſiſtance all the Helps he could meet with among 
the ancient Poets. The Sword of Michael, which 
makes ſo great a Havock among the bad Angels, 
— him, we ate told, out of the Armory 
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' ores But The Sword) 3nd n Nerd T. 
of Michael from th Afνν of God if} aff 
(7 | Was giv? n him pe d [> rA — ees wo! 
Nor ſolid might 1 thar\edg#? it m rt 
The Sword of Satan wu flrep force to [mite = 
5 in half eus ſbeerè, e 
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THIS Paſſuge ion copy of that in add. 


the Poet tells us, that theSword of age which 


was given him by #Deity; broke into Piccts' the 


Sword of Turnus, which' came from a mortal Forge. 
As the Moral ia this Mace is Divine; ſo by the 
way we may obſerve, that the beſtowing on A Man 
who is favour'd by Heav'n ſuch an Allegorical 
Weapon, is very conformable to the old Eaſtern 
Way of Thinking. Not only Hemer has made uſe 
of it, but we find the Fewi/h Hero in the Book of 
Maccabees, who had fought. the Battels of the cho- 
ſen People with ſo much Glory and Succeſs; recei- 
ving in his Dream a Sword from the Hand: of the 
Prophet Feremiab.- The following Paſſage; wherein 
Satan is deſcribed as wounded: by the Sword of 
Michaoly is in Imitati ion on Mower. 
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The eriding Sword with Senden Wend 
Paſs'di through him, but:th Ethereal gr d 
Not long diviſible," aud from the: gur © 
A ftream of Nectarous humour iſſuing Rowe! * 
SCanguin, ſuch a celeſtial Spirits r 9129 
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HO N EA telle us in ths ſame manner, AE 


on Diomedes wounding the Gods, there flow'd from 
the Wound an 7chor, or pure kind of Blood; which ' 
was not bred from Mortal Viands; and that tho“ 


the Pain was exquiſitely great, the Wound 


cloſed up and healed in thoſe ne 1 _ ve- 
ſted with Immortality, g... 
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1 on not but Milton in his. Deſcription of 

his futious Wye, ying from the Dattel, and bel- 
loving wirt the Wound he had received, hed! his 
Eye on Mar- in the lad, who, upon his being 
woundes; is · repreſeated as retiring out of the Fight, 
and making an Outery-lowder than that of a whole 
Army when it begins the Charge. Homer adds, 
-dhattke: Greeks ant} Frej ent who-wete engaged in 
„ tzenetal Battel, ware tetriſted an · each Side with 
- the belowing of this veunded Deity. The Reader 
ill-caftly obſerve he., has kept all the Mor- 
tour of n ee bee 

Aude of i Its 
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MILTON has likewiſe raiſed bis Deſeriprion 
in this Book wich many talten out of the 
Poecical Parts of Scriptute. The Meſſizh's Chati- 
ot, as 1 have before taken Notice, is form'd upon 
a viſton of -Ezckjet, who, as Gratins obſerves, has 
very mack in him of Homir's spit in che Poet 
eal Parts of his- Prophecy. 3 

T H E following Lines in that dons Com- 
miſſion ·hieh is given the Meſſiah to extirpat 
the Hoſt of · Nebel Aagels, ge den . previ en 
RIES v . 
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That ſhake Heaves 5 baſis, — my _ 
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dds, his Imagination, v with, he he” þf-the.. Gods in 


4 in Homer, befote he en dn. ement 
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| 5 he Fight. Fupiter at he 2 1 — 1 Wer 
T2 their Heads ; while Neptune raiſes ſuch a etwpeſt, 
5 that the whole Pg. f Battel, and all the Tops 
of the Mountai aim. tha ce about them. Wen — 

tells us, that 5 o we Wes, whoſe . Habitz ation 
very 'of the Earth, vas Ib matti ede 5 | 


pen the dhe 5 he, FARE 0 is T Hemer 
n * aden Fre e Wh "gory form 
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not red ſev cres in his 5 
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The Shout of, g oe 8. . 

| riots, the Q ks. and. ountain e 

\Karthai 5 the 7 Thunder, are all 0 Them 


employs to Gp up 1 nua, and 
| $'ve. © fo great an AQion, 
ith what An. Die 1 — ee the whole 


Bedy of the Earth hog even before it was 
eteated. 


All Heaven reſt enki and had Earth been then,... 
All Earth had to its Center ſhook - 
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IN. how: ſublime and juſt a Manner does Re af- 
tetwards deſeribe the whole Heaven: ſhaking: under 
the Wheels of the Meſſiats Chariot, WY that Ex- 
OY the Thron e Ge: 5 
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wt SAN 558 the? N 'ap- 
171 "et6ath with fo thue "Ferrbut and" Majeſty, 
y e Poet nas gut Found 2 1 tnike his Res- 
bf ders conceive” an Ideas ee what, he 
Aimſelf was able to deſeribe. 3 45 
It half bis Strength he put not ie ford, but ee 
* thunder *n mid Volly, for be meant 
Net to gs tr root then 6 1 of 1 Fav” 'n, 4, 
IN A Word, Miliows Genius, iy inns ſo great 
in ir fag, and 'ſo Krenghened þy Alf the "RN of 
Learning, appears. in this Bo fatty way equal 
tc his Subje&, which was the moſt ſublime that 
could enter into the Thoughts of à Poet.” A= he 
"knew all the Arts of Aﬀe&ing the Mind, he knew 
it das neceflary to give it ng fin Nez p-placts 30e 
7 Op portunit ee fin from Time to 
: Time: He has th it Le inter- 
ſperſed ſeveral ches, 65, Ken, 'Similithdes, 
and the like Reliefs, to diverſi his 2 
and eaſe the Attention of the Reader that he might 
come frem to his great Action; and by ſuch a Con- 
traſt of Ideas, have a more lively Taſte of * 
bler Parts of his Deſeri iptiob. e 
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19 259967 219916 204054) BY 200 6234 2-2; 
ow ett bis %, N «16 Ty TI IKE 
omnia, in if Manib vou b wrbis. 39 119 
Tam durare folum es Mſaluuero Nena ponts ra 
Caperit, & rerum paullatim ſumere format. vg 
1* nee lea ho 2d cn NN * > LI 
ONGINV $>has#iobſeryed, that there may be 
4a Loftineſs: in'Scatiments;! where: there is no 
paſſion and bringt Inftancts ohe af unrient Au- 
thors to ſupport this thisnOpinion: rhef atketick, 
az tha great Ctitick aobſe mes may animare and 
in flame ——ů— is: not elfeiifiat t ig 
Accordingly, aa -he-finither remarks, ve very often 
find that: thoſe who engel moſt in ſtirting up the 
Paſſions, very oſten want the Talent of in 
the great and ſublime Mauner; and ſo on the 
t contrary. Milraoiibe! ſhewm / hiddelfiica Maſter: in 
both-thefesWays:of Witting: ?; Theil ſeteuth ok, 
which we ae now entering! upon, is an: laſtance 
of that Sulllime which is hot mixt and work up: 
with Paſſiba. :. Thei:Adther appaars ins kind: af 
Jcompoſed and fegateMajefty 5; and tho? the Seuiti · 
ments do not ſol great an Emotion a8 thoſe 
in the former Book, they abound with as 
ficent Ideas. The fixth Boa, like a troubled: O- 
cean, repteſents: Gteatneſas in uſion; the fes; 
venth affects the lmagination like the Ogean ina 
Calm, and Fills he Minds ef the: Reader, without 
producing in it any Thing: ke Tumult gt Agi- 
tation, nile 
TH E-Critiek above-mentioned; amongiheRaics | 
which a down. for; ſuceecting in the ſublime 
way 
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ticular that i 
ous 7 ſpoken arr aces wa 
Homer w on 3 an Occaſion, By 
this Means obe great Genius often. catches the 
Flame from anotheagand.meices in his-Spirir with- 
out copyingſervilaly-aften high Theiss athou- 


ſand 2 ee — enn 
lighted up. Nr h LEO 
MILTON, tho bis — ment N of 
Gains wae>copable dofrfmuiſtiag aum a pede 
Wark, has doubtieſe van taiſed aad/entebled 
hia / Conssauõοjm) by ſock in Inaitaticus ag: tHe; 
| whidolrwganrihanodoogenentiedd: !: ft of 14 
AI this:Beoky, which givesas-anmADcoung of the: 
Sixt Duyn Woiles,: the : Pot] recrined2burivecay: few: 
_ Afﬀiſtencesfrom.: — wer Seran⸗ 
e e Creation. Butoas thete u 
mary glogidus Strobe of Povery: ——— 
— Osurſa of this: — 
The gteas Exiricle I Have bene mentioned chowgh 
an Hemhen, has talen Noticewf the ſabtime Ia 
ner in which ithe Law: giver oficke rw has deſerib⸗ 
eb the Creation inthe 'Putfb Chapter cofitGlirghs 
aud there are: many: othes bin 
which riſe ug. oithe ame: Mejeſm. 


Sotipture, 
where this Subs 
jet is touched upon Aire - has ſhews this Judg- 


ment very remackabipcin making uſe oi ſuel ol 
thoſe as e bee e en rr. and qia duly 
qualifying-thote 5high »kigl: Swain of- Daſtern Poanry; 
Which! were ſuitec to Readers whole: 
were fer to an higher: Tito, n 
Elimares. 
Abus speech to the Angel, whetein: ke de 
le an a of hat hack paſſed within the Re 
gion 
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eee 
gions of Nature befbtg the Creation,” 
and ſolemn... The following Lines, i Set 2 
him, thay the- Day-i net e toe 


Find... 2.61 — * 211 2k or 70 95 exquilles\ iy, chaſe, 
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| And the Great Light ef Du yib-wine , hiv 
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THE Angel's encouraging or nag Pans l a 
modeſt Purſuit after Knowledge, with the 
which ke uſfigus for the G on 
very juſt and beautiful The N whe | 
as we ae whe" in" Senptute, the We A de 
made, comes fon in the Tower of Kis Fath 
rounded wieh am Hoſt ef Angel gels, and OT age 
ſuch a Majeſty as beeomes is 
Work; which, acrording to | 
pears the utmoſt Exertion' 22 | | 
a beautiful Doſcription haus our Auth Ca 
that Hint in one of che Prophets; ee ind 24: 
came four chariort vn um "berweerw* Fo | 
and the Mountains ere Monittain: of © 4 
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| A N 4g 
About bis Gbr . VI 
Cherub and Seraph; Petentates and — 1 
And Virtues, winged. Spirit and Chariots wg, 
From the Armenry of God, where Hand 558 
Myriads betweeli we brazen Mountains lf R 
Asainſt 4 felemn day, hayneſt yu. "bad! » % 2 
Celeftial Editipage j- and bbb vame oY 505 
Spontantons;. for within e Spire Bug, 
Attendant on thiir Lord: Ne N bp wide ** 
Her ever during Gates, Harminions ſend 
n gelden Hinges moving =aonmn 


I have 


Notes xbom the Tualue B 
ve before taken Notice of theſe Chariots, of 1 
up o thete Gates of Heaven, and ſhall here 
11 
6 3 pe tho? che | 
: 1 4 255 Lf by telling r Heut, fxſt 
of all removed thoſe prodigious. Heaps of Clouds 


which A A Barrier before them. 5 147 vals 
ET thing in che whale Poem.more 
Nas & ee hich .follows,. where 
— ae thin is tepreſented at the, Head, of his An- 
gels, as looking down into the chat, calming its 
Confuſion; riding into the midſt of i it, and * | 


haf OprHivg ths ee TE 

Awe ebrosia. we 

ee ther {rod and frm the hore. | 
oy tens + -oþ 4e. F424 27. 


2 bent Waves, — _ raaſant b . 
ty "ns height, and with, the Center mix the Pele. 
5 575. trouble Ways, and then Deen. Peace, 
A Qmpific. words ren Diſcend and: N Ek = 
bas gn. the wings aß Mm 
. 1 in Paternal: Glory. e ig oi 0h 
op Sb end the weeiwabgrn 3, 
29s. N bis veices bin ll bis train 
Follow'd in bright Proceſſion to beheld . 
Creation, and. the wonders of hit might, 8 
Then ft aid the fervid Wheels, and in his hand, oe. 
He took the golden Compaſſes, prepared >, \ 
| Ins God's eternal Store, to circumſeribe | © 


This Univerſe, 4nd all created things; . a, TTL A 

One foot he center er d, and. the. other turn d, 

Rownd through the, vaſt profundity eure, wt CT: 

And ſaid, iu far. extend, thus far thy lun N very 

This be thy Juſt Circuenferonce, O Warts » Wb in tl 
ba WY nean ee 2 the 
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THE Thought of of * e Golden Compaſſes is con-- 
ceiv'd altoget omer”s. Spirit, and is a very 
noble Inci 75 in this wonderful Deſcription, . Hi: 
mer, when he ſpeaks of the Gods, alcribex to them 
ſeveral Arms and Inſtruments with the ſame Great- 
neſs of Imagination. Let the Reader only peruſe the 
Deſcription of Minerva's £gis, or Buckler, in the Fifth 
Book of the Iliad, with her Spear which would over- 
turn whole Squadrons, and ker Helmet, that was 
ſufficient to rover an Army drawn out of an hun- 
dred Cities: The Golden Compaſſes in the above- 
mentioned Paſſage appear a very natural Inftrument 
in the Hand of him, whom Plate ſomewhere calls 
the Divine Geometrigian, - As Poetry delights. in 
cloathing abſtracted Ideas in Allegories and ſenſi- 
ble Images, we find 'a magnificent Deſcription of 
the Creation form'd after the ſame manner in one 
of the Prophets, wherein he deſcribes the Almighty 
Architect as meaſuring the Waters in the Hollow A | 
his Hand, meteing out the Heavens with his Sp. 
comprehending the Duſt of the Earth in a 
weighing the Mountains in Scales, and the Hills in 
A Palance Another of them deſcribing the Su- 
preme Being in this great Work of Creation, te- 
preſents him as laying the Foundations of . the 
Earth, and ſtretching a Line upen it. And in ano-— 
ther Place as garniſhing the Heavens, ſtretching our 
the North over the empty Place, and hanging the 
Earth upon Nothing. This laſt noble Thought 
Milton has expreſs'd in the following Verſe. 


And Earth ſelf-balanc d on her Center hung. 


TH E Beauties of Deſcription in this Book lie ſo 
very thick, that it is impoſſible to euumerate them 
in this Paper. The Poet has employ'd 'on them 
the whole Energy of our Tongue. _ The ſeveral 
great Scenes of the Creation riſe up to view Que 
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after another, in ſich a Manner, that the Reatler 
2 preſent at this wonderful Work, und to affift 
among 2 Choirs of Angels, who are the pecka- 
+ » tors of ir, How FORE: 18 he Concluſton of the 


- Reſt Day. A) , * * 
1 & „ — * 1 . j . * ad 7 P | * 


e, hi , % dey en it Bin, 
e ante lobrated, nor ann g hs | 
" By the Celeſtial" Quires, when Orient light t 
" . Exbaling firſt from Darkneſs they beheldz _ 
* Birth-day of Hent'n ajid Earth; "with Joy and . 
Tbe hollow uverſal or they Bird. | 


WE have the ſume Elevation 'of Thought in the 
mus Day; when the Mountains were EN lh 
; and the Deep was mate. 3 | 


: 4 — the Mumitains 1 dppear 
3 |  Fmergent, and their broad bare 1440 p- brave 29 
Trifo the Clouds, their Toys aſtnd the Shy: 
So high as heard the twwid hills, fo low = 
Down ſink,a holtsto berrom broad and * 
 Capacions bed ef Mater Bn Rue 
WE have alfo the Riſing 'of the wkble vegeta- 
le World deſcrib'd in this Day's Work, which is 
ed with all the Graces that other Poets have la- 
viſhed on their Deſcription of the Spting, and leads 
the Reader's Imagination into 2 Theatre equally 
ſurprizing and beautiful. 

1 HE ſeveral Glories of the Heavens maketheir 


-Appearaice on the fourth Day, 


5 Fit in his E af the \ glorious lamp was ſes 

ent of day, and. all the Horizon round © 
 Inveſted with bright ray, Jecund to run 
His Longitude thro' Heavns high rede: the Gray 
© Dawn, and the "Pleiades before bim danced 
- Chedaing 


— 
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vegeta · 
hich 1s 
have la- 
nd leads 
equally 


ake theit 


ded up in Triumph theo 


A rnsAb fön Los r. 99 
Shedding Fwert ihfluente [leſs the Moon, Ng 
"Bat 1706 in level i Wh 5775 * 20 5 
His Mirror, with full face borrowing hey light N 
From him, far other light ſhe needed none . 
In that ed, and pil the Uſtance keeps i? Eo | 
Till night ; wen in the Eaff- her turn e e 


| Revelv'd on Hrat'n great Axle, 


at 
With thowuſand leſſer lights ALS holds, N. ? 


With thouſand et Hari that then , 
Spangling i the Van ber. _ 


ONE vould wonder how 40 7 ol could 12 fo 
conciſe in his Deſcription of the Six Days Works, 
as to conipreherid "virhin the 'of an 
Epiſade, and at the ime Time fo particular, #10 to 
give us a lively Idea of them. This is fill mare 
remarkable in his Account of the fifth and ſixth 
Days, in which ue Has drawn out to out View the 
whole Animal Creation, from the Reptil to the 
Behemoth. As the Lion and the Leviathan ate two 
of the nobleſt Productions in the World of living 
Creatures, the Reader will find a moſt erquiſite 
Spirit of Poetry'in the Account which our 5 
gives us of them. The Sixth Day con 2 with 
the Formation of Man, upon whith' the A 
takes Occaſion, as he did after the Battel in. Hea- 
ven, to remind Adam of his Obedience, which Was 
the principal Deſign of this his Viſit, _ 

THE Poet . the Meſſiah te- 
turning into Heaven, taking a Survey of hi 
— Work. There is fomething — b 
lime in this Part of the Poem, Where the Author 
deſcribes that great period of Time, filled with ſo 
many glorious" Circumſtances; when the Heavens 
and Eatth were 2 when the Meſſiah aſcen- 
the Everlaſting Gates 3 
when he looked down with Pleaſure upon his new 
Creation; when' every Tart of Nature ſeem' d to re- 

| E 2 joice 
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joice in its Exiſtence; when the Morning Stars 
8 All the Sons of God 9 * 


So Ev n Aa Morn 3 the Sixth 41 : 
an not till A. creator from his Work, 

» #p_return'd, _ 
E te 12 — of Heat ns his high abode, . 
Thence to behold this new «created Wo... 
Th Addition of bis Empire; hew it ſhew 
In proſpe& from his throne, how good, how SY | 
_ Anſwering bit great Idea. Vp be rode 
Follow'd with ecclemation and the Sound 


 Symphonions of ten thouſand harps. that N 


«Angelic Harmonies : the earthy the m_ 
* (then remember ft, for thes r 
_ The Heavens and al} the Conftellations rung, 
| The Planets in their Station iff ning food, 

_ While the bright pemp_ aſcended jubilant. 
Open ye everlaſting gates, they ſung, 
Oben Je Head n, your living deors, let in 


Tube great Creator from his work return 4 
. Magnificent, hit: fix days work, 4 World. 
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I cannet conchide this Book upon che Creation, 
without. mentio 
15 under that Title. The Work was underta- 


a -Poem which has lately. ap- 


with ſo good an Intention, and is executed 


with ſq great a Maſtery, that it deſerves to be look- 
ed upon as one of the moſt uſeful and noble Pro- 
ductions in our Engliſh Vesle. The Reader cannot 
but be pleaſed to find the Depths of Philoſophy en- 
livened with.all the Charms of Poetry, and to ſee ſo 
Sreat a Strength of Reaſon, amidſt ſo beautiful 2 
Redundancy of che J 
ſhewn us that Deſign in all the Works of Nature, 
which neceſſarily leads us to the Knowled 2 its 
"Iu Cary: In * he has illuſtrated, 


inat ion. The Author has 
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ation, 
ly . ap- 
iderta- 
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> look- 
le Pro- 
cannot 
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o ſee ſo 
wiful 2 
hor has 
Nature, 
> of its 
y num 
be rleſ 


10 „ 
benleln aal inconreſtable Inſtances, that divine Wiſ- 
dom; ohich the Son of 'Sirach has ſo nobly aſenibed 
to the supreme Being in his Formation of the 
World, hen he tells us, that He created her, and 
ſaw ber, and numbered. 7 and > cp n pew 
all his N 
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Deerat adhar, er quod deminari catera poſſet, 
Natus hows efft--o- Oy. Mer. 


\HE Accounts wh ich ir gives of the Bat- 
tel of Angels, and the Creation of the World, 
— in them thoſe Qualifications - which the Cri- | 
ticks. judge requiſite to an Epiſode. They are 
nearly related to the principal "Aion, d have 
a juſt Connection with the Fable. 

THE 3 Book opens with « Beamifal De- 
ſcription of the N which this Diſcourſe of 
the Arch-Anget made on our firſt Parents, Adam 
8 2 very natural Curioſity, enquries con- 

cerning the Motions of thoſe Celeſtial Bodies which 
make the moſt glorious Appearance among the fix - 
Days Works. The Poet here, with a great deal of Art, 
repreſents Eve as withdrawing from this Part of 
their Converſation to Amuſements more ſuitable ro 
lier Sex. He well knew, that the Epiſode in this 
Book, which is filled with Adam's Account of his 
Paſſion and Eſteem for Eve, would have been im- 
proper for her Hearing, and has therefore devifed 
very. n and denutiful Keafons for her ang, 
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aur Sire, and by his  Connt'nance ſeem' A: 
rule ; Thenghts abſirnſe.: wa BY: 
Perce bing where ſhe ſat retired in tr, 
With Lewlineſs majeſtick from her Sears. 8 
Aung Grace that won who ſaw to wiſh ber St. Stay, + 


"Roſe, and went forth among her Fruits and Flowers, 


To viſ t how they proſper d, Bud and 2 
Her Nurſerx : ther at her- Coming ſprung, 
As touch's by her fair Tendance gladlier gre 
Tet went ſhe not, as nos with ſuch Diſcourſe 
1 or not capable her Err © 
Of what was high: Such Pleaſure ſhe reſerv/a, | 
Adam relating, ſbe ſvle Andirreſ z: 
Her Hausband the Relater ſhe preferr d 3 
Before the Angel, and of him to * bs 
Loſe rather: he, ſhe knew, wenld. intermix- 0 
Grateful Digreſſions, and ſolve high Diſpute © 
8 Canjugal Carefſes 3: from. his. Li, 

| Net Words alone Ae her, ©. {1 Py Ne 
. Pairs in Laer. Homowr -d ! 


THE Z Angel's 5 returving A dbubtful hare * 
Adam's Enquiries, was not proper for the mo- 
ral Reaſon which the Poet alligns, but becauſe it 
would have been highly ford to have given the 
Sanction of an Arch- angel to any particular Syſtem 
of ener, The. chief Points ig the Projemaick 
and Co cov Moped theſis. ate deſcribed with great 
Conci hs and Perſpicuity, and at, 457 ſame Time 
drefſed in very plealing and ppetical Im 

ADAM, to detain the Angel, enters + 9 
upon bis oon Hiſtoty, and relates to him the Cir- 
cumſtances in which he 8 0 himſelf upon his 
- Creation; a3. alſo his Converſation with his Maker, 
and his firſt meeting with Eve. There is no Pact 
of the Poem more apt to raiſe the 12 10 of She 
Reader, than this Diſcoule of our. great Anceſtor; 
as nothing can be more — IX en 


* 
* 
* 
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to us, than to, n the 


ved it for u diſtinct rpiſole, 
an Opportunity of expatiating upon it oy at 
is Fart of the oem, 1 
cannot but 3 Notice af two Hinin . in 


ngel. The 
which contains a very n 
8 For Whit T fit with hes; 7 ſeem 3 in  Heay 1 / 

TD Fruits of Palm: tree bhaſapteſt 


the Firſt Man while he TH * hew an nd bre from 
the Hands of his Creator. The Poet * has} interwo- 


ven every thing which is delivered upon this Sub- 


ject in Holy Writ with ſo many beayriful — "26 
tions of his own, that nothing can be conceived - 
more juſt and natural than this whole Epiſode. K 


out Author knew, 17 7 Subject could not but 
agreeable t 
to-the Relation of the 


large. Before 1 enter on 


the Dial etween Adam and the 

firſt is that whectin oak Anceſtor en an Account 

of the'Pteaface he to in conyerl ing wich him, 
noble Moral. 


And wester thy Diſconrſe is to my Ear 


7% Thirk,. | 
And Hunger, bath from Labour, a, the. Hour x 
Repaſt y they Latiate, e fills 


N of Weet 
| Aae but thy Words with Grace rving 


Imbw'd, bring to their Sweetneſs no Satiety. 


THE other 1 bal "mention. | 18 "that i in which the 


a el gives a Reaſon why he thould be glad to 
hey 15 2205 9; 4 A to relate. E 5 


For I that Day was abſent, as befell, 4 

Bund on 4 Voyage uncouth and obſcure, - 
Far on Erturſio ron toward, the Gates of 25 : 
Squar'd in full Legion (ſuch, command Py 2 5 
To ſee r ed: forth 4 & 5 1 
or Fung, while Ft 5 al Me ; 
2 M bern 8 
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Sentiments, chat aroſe . 


p his Reade he would not 15550 0 it in- 
fs Bays Works, but reſer- 
he might have 
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' Left be incenft as ſuch Eruption bold, © 
Deſtrudtion wth Creation might have 4. 


THERE is no Queſtion bur our roet drew the 
| Image in what follows from that in Virgi/'s Sixth 
Book, where /£neas and the Sybil ſtand before the 
Adamantine Gates, which are there deſcrib'd as 
ſhut upon the Mace of 'Torments, and liſten to the 
Groans, the Clank of Chains, and the Noiſe of 
Iron Whips, that were heard * ”=_ . of 
TW: and Sorrow. 


| comme Faft we ſnd, ful foe | 

Tube diſmal Gates, and barricadoed firongs 
Dat long Ocr our approaching heard within 

N "Noiſe, other than the Sound of Dance or Song, 
Torment, and lend Lament, and furious Ns. 


4 AM then proceeds to give an Account of 
his Condition and Sentiments immediately after 
his Creation. How  agreeably does he repreſent 
the Poſture in which he found himſelf, the delight- 
ful Landskip that ſurrounded him, and the Glad- 
n which grew n on n. 
GA10N, 


-A neu W from — Steps - 
Soft on the flewry Herb 1 found me la 
In balmy Sweat, which with his Beams the Sun 
Coon dried, and on the reaking Moiſture fed, 
Streight toward Heav'n my wondering Eyes I turn d, 
And gar d a while the amply SK, till raii'd 


By quick inſtindtive Motion up I ſprung, 
As thitherward endea vouring, and upright 


Stood on my Feet: About me round I ſaw | 

Hill, Dale, and ſhad) Woods, and ſunny Plains, 
And liquid Lapſe of murmuring Stream]; by theſe, 
Creatures that liv d, and mev d and walk d, * 


„e dA een rr 


With Fragrance « and N Joy my Heart er d. 


1 Dun afterwards deſetib'd as We at 
kis own 
ſelf, and of all the Works of Natute. He Ang 
is repreſented. as diſcovering by the Light of R 


Worſhip and Adoration. His firft Addreſs to the 


amuſing to the Imagination. 
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oY an the 4585 warbling ; all things ſmiPd: © 


'Exiftence, and taking a Suryey of him- 


ſon, that he and every thing about him muſt have 
been the Effe& of. . Being infinitely good and 
powerful, and that this Being had a Right to his 


Sun, and te thoſe Parts of the Creation which made 
the. moſt diſtinguiſhed Figure, is very natural and. 


-===-» Thow Sun, ſaid I, fair Light, | 5 

And thou enligh ned Earth, ſo freſh and gay, 
Te Hills and Dales, ye Rivers, Woods, and Plains, 
And ye that live and move, fair Creatures tell, 
Tell if you Jew, how came 1 thus, how. here E, 


Ad ce.” 


HIS next Sentiment, Na 
to ſleep he fancies himſelf loſing. his Exiſtence,- 
and falling away into nothing, can never be ſuf- 
ficiently admired. - His. Dream, Ya which he tilt: 
preſerves the Canſciouſneſs of his Exiſtence, toge- 
ther with his Removal into the Garden which was. 
prepared for his Reception, are alſo. Circumſtances 
finely imayinied, and grounded vpon 1 1 deli- 
vered in ſacred Nur. 

THESE and the Tike weaderful "th POS 
this Part of the Work, have in them all the Beau 
ties of Novelty, at the ſame Time. that they- have 
all the Graces of Nature. They are ſuch as none 
but a great Genius could have thought of, though, 
upon tlie -Peruſal of them, they ſeem to rife of 
themſelves from the Sudje& of which he treats. In 
2 Word, * en they UG nor ob= 

E 5 vious, 
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vious, dien! is the true Chaxactex of all fine Vi- 


| Aan Impreſſion dhick' the Interdikkion of the 
F - Tree of Life left in the Mind of our firſt Parent, 
is deferibed with great Strength and Judgment; as 
the Imagr of the ſeveral Beaſts and Birds paſſing 
in l * him is very Lag and db 


. Each Bhd and Bia bela "Serge | 
Oy ek two and two, theſe cowring low 185 
i: Fandiſhment3"each Bird floop*d on his Lada * 

. uam md. them. 45 they paſs" IEG | 


"4D 327. 6 in che next Place, deſcribes a Con- 
ference which ke held with his Maker upon the 
Subject of Solitude. The Poet here repreſents the 
fupreme Being. as making an Eſſay of his own 
Work, and putting to the Trial that reaſoning Fa- 
ciilty with which he had endued his Creature, A- 
dam arges, in this divine Colloquy, the Impoſſibi- 

I lity of his being happy, the” he was the Inhabi- 
I tant of Paradiſe, and Lord of the whole Creation, 
without the Convetſation and Society of ſome ra- h 
tional Creature, who mould * 4 thoſe Bleſſings { 
r 
A 
8 


.with him. This Dialo h is ſupported chief - 
ly by the Beauty of e Thoughts, without other 
poetical Ornaments, is as fine a Pajt as any inthe 
whole Poem; The more the Reader examines the 
Jiftnefs and Delicacy vf its Sentiments, the more 
ke wil fad himfelf pteuſed with it. The Poet has * 
wonderfully. preſerved the Character of Majeſty 
and Candeſcenſion in the Creator, and at the ſame : 
Time that of Humility and Adoration in the Crea- N 
ture, a8 particularly in the following Lines, 8 


"Thus I preſumptuous; and the. Viſion 2 : 
As with a Smile more brightned, tha repl ty Kc. 4 
8 


And 


e with Tee of Sab implor'd 


And 


Ris fecond sleep, wad of che Dream in w 


good N 
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umble 4. 

Moy we Well, fd 7 ihe, 1 NT Power, 
Ma ker, be þro 1 0 Wwhils, 7 Heal RE. ? i 


d proceeds to give an Acct coy of 

ich ke 
bene the Fotmation” of 2 The new Paſſion 
that was awakened in 6 Sj of hee is 
touched very Ader. W 2006 


nder his fork Na," 4 | Creature grew, i n 
Aanlike, but different Sex; fo lovely 2 wo 
That what ſtem d fair i in All the World ſeem'd ac 
Mean, or in ber ſumm' d up, in ber comain d, 
And in her Looks, which from that time infus a4 
Sweetneſi into my Heart, un falt before, | 
And into all things from er Air inſpir e b 1 
The Spirit of Lies and amorous Delight. 


ws = 2 * 


* 
4 


AD Aus Diftreſs u upon loſing Sight of this 
beautiful Thantom, with his E of Joy 
and Gratitude at the Diſcovery of a real Creature, 
who reſembled: the Apparition which had been pre- 
ſented to him in his Dream; the Approaches he 
makes to her, and his Manner of Courtchip, are 
all laid together in a moſt exquiſite Propucty of 
Sentiments. 1 

THO this Part of the Poem is work'd yp with 
great Warmth and Spirit, the Love which is delcri- 
bed in it is evecy way ſuitable te a State of lano- 
cence. If the Reader compares the. Deſcription 
which Adam here gives of his leading Eye to the 
Nuptial Bower, with that which Mr. Dryden has 
made on the ſame Occafion-in.a Scene of his Fall 
of Man, he will be ſenſible of the great Carewhich 
Milton took to avoid all Thoughts on ſo delicate 
a Subject, that might be offenfive to Religion or 
The Sentiments ate chafte, but 

F E6 not 
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| not cold, and convey to the Mind Ideas of the 
moſt tranſporting. Paſſion, and of the greateſt Fu- 


rity. What a Noble Mixture of Rapture and In- 


nocence has the Author joined together, in the Re- 


ect ion which Adam makes on the Pleaſures. of 
Love, compared to thoſe of Senſe, _ 


Thus h thee all my tdi, al Deol 
My Story. to the Sum of earthly Bliſs © 
Which I enjoy, and muſt confeſs to find 
In all things elſe Delight indeed, but fuch _ 
«As. d or not, Work) is the mad no Change, © 
Nor Vehement deſire, theſe delicacies ; | 
1 mein of taſte, ſight, ſmell, herbs, fruits, and flowers, 
Walls, and the melody of Birds; but here 
Far other wiſe, tranſported I behold, 
Tranſported touch, here Paſſion firſt 1 felt, 
Commotion ſtrange 3; in all enjoyments elſe 
. Ouperiour and unmov'd, here only weak wy 
' " «Againſt the Charm of Beauty i powerful glance, 
Or Nature fail d in me, and left ſome part ; 
Not proof eneugh ſuch object to ſuſtain, 
Or from my ſide ſubducting, took perhaps 
More than enough; at leaſt an her beſtou d 
Too much of Ornament, in outward ſhew 
Elaborate, of inward leſs exad. 
. »- —» -- When I approach. 
Her lovelineſi, ſo abſolute jhe ſeems 
And in herſelf compleat, ſo well to know 
Her own, that what ſhe wills to do or ſay. 
Seems wiſeſh, virtueuſe ft, diſcreaeſt, beſt; 
All highey knowledge i in her preſence falls 
VDegraded: Wiſdom jn diſcourſe with her 
Loſes N and like folly ſhewsz 
Authority and reaſon on her wait, 

A, ene intended firſt, not after made b 
Occaſionally; and to conſummate all, 
„ 

. in 


of * 


Fiber Robb ag 3 
|» Build in ber. velieſhy and: create; aw1awe. TY 
- About ber, as Guard angelick, A XS”, HA 


THESE Sentiments. of Love, in eur fiſt pa- | 
rent, gave the 2 ſuch an Inſight into humane 


Nature, that he ſeems apprehenſive of the Evils 


which might befal the Species in general, as well 
as Adem in particular, from the Exceſs of this 
Paſſion, He therefore fortifies him againſt it by 


timely Admonitions; which very artfully prepare 
the Mind of the Reader for the Occurrences of 


the next Book, where the Weakneſs, of which A. 


dam here gives ſuch diftant Diſcoveries, brings about 


that fatal Event which is the Subject of the Po- 
em. His Diſcourſe, which. fellows the gentle Re- 
buke he receiy'd from the Angel, thews that his 


| Love, however viglent it might appear, was Rtill 
per for Paradiſe. 


founded in Reaſon, and W not impro- 


Neither her outſide ferm ſo fair, nor . 

In procreation common te all kinds - 

(Though higher of the genial Bed by 4 

And with myſterious reverence 1 deem). 

So much delights me 4s thoſe graceful 4, | 
Thoſe thouſand decencies thas daily flow . 
From. all her words and actions mixt with love. 
And feet compliance, which declare unſtign's. 
Union of Mind, or in us both one Soul ; 

Harmony to 'behold in wedded pair. 


AD AM's s Speech, at parting with the Angel, 
has in it a Peference and Gratitude agreeable to 
an inferior Nature,. and at the ſame Time a cer- 
tain Dignity and Greatneſs ſuitable to the Father 


Er 
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Fr 
[. doe af cons hides * age: " vin rg. 
7 we lock ' into © the fhree gteat "Hetoje' rde 
1 which have pe in the World, we may 7 8 
ewe that they are built upon very light Found 
"tions, Henner near 300 Lents after the Trojan 
Wat, and, 4s he Writing of Hiftoty was not then 
..in uſe among the Greeks, we may very well ſuppoſe, 
that the Tradition 'of Abi and "Viyſes' had 
dfeought donn but very few Patticiilats to ki $ Khow- 
 Yedge,'tho? there is no Queſtion bur he hag wrouyg 
into his twe Toems ſuch of their remarkible” Ad. 
ventures. as were ſtill talked of among his Con- 
temporaries, WP. RT: © 
THE Story of neus, on -which Prgit founded 
his Poem, was likewiſe vety bare of Lee | — 
and by that Means afforded him an O 
of embelliſhing it wirh Fiction, = ng A Full 
| Range to his own Invention,” : however, 
that he has interwoven, in the — Tr" his Fa- 
ble; the principal Particulars, which' were generally 
believed among the Romans, of <Eneas his Yoyage 
and Settlement in Italy. —- 
THE Reader may find an abridgment of the 
whole Story as collected out of the ancient -Hiſto- 
Hass, and as it was received among the Romans, 
in Diony/iss Halicarnaſſeus. 
SINCE none of the Criticks have conſi dered 
Vimib's Fable, with relation to this Hiſtory of K- 
neas; it may not, perhaps, be amifs to examine it 
in this | Light, ſo far as regards my preſent Purpoſe, 
25 Whoeyer 
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HL ARADISE. Lose an 
Whoever locks into the Abridgment- aboye-menti- 
N | oned, will find that theChuraRer of En: is led 
with Piety to the Gods, and a ſuperſtitions Obſer- 
vation of Noditzies, Oracles, and Predictions, Vir- 
Fil has. not only preſerved this Charafter in 
the Perſon of Ana, but has given a Place in his 
oem to thoſe particular Prophecies which he found 
recorded of him in Hiſtory and Tradition. The 
Poet took the Matters of Fact as they came down 
to him, and eircumſtanced them after his own 
Manner, to make them appear the mote natural, 
agreeable, or ſurprizing. 1. believe very many 
Readers have been d at that ludicrous Pro- 
phecy, which one of the Harpey, pronounces to the 
Trojans in the Third Book, namely, that before 
they had built their intended City, they ſhould be 


F reduced by Hunger to eat their very Tables. ut, 
Sht when. they hear that this was one ef the Arcum- 
A4. ſtances that had been tanſmitted to the Romans in 
- > the Hiſtory of ned,, they will think the foet 
did very well in taking Notice of it. The Hiſto- 
ded tian above-mentioned acquaints us, a Propheteſs had 
ces, | Fforetold nean, that he fhould take his Voyage 
nity Weſtward, till his Companions ſhould eat theit Ta- 
full bles z and that accordingly, upon his landing in 7- 
ver, zaly, as they were cating their Fleſh upon Cakes of 
Fa- Bread, for want of other Conveniencies, they aftetwards 
ally fed on the Cakes themſelves; upon which one of the 
age Company ſaid merrily, We are seating our Tables. 


They immediately took the Hint, ſays the Hiſto- 


the rian, and concluded the Prophecy to be fulfilled. 
iſto- As Virgil did not think it proper to omit fo mate- 
PLL rial a Particular in the Hiſtory of Æneas, it may 

= be worth\while to conſider with how much Judg- 
ered ment he has qualified it, and taken off every thing 
2 that might have appeared improper for a e 
ne it in an Heroic Poem. The Propheteſs who foretells 

ir is an hungry Harpy, as the Pexſan whediſcovers it 


is young Aſcenini 2 


— — 
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SUCH an Obſervation, which is beautiful in 
the Mouth of a Boy, would have been ridiculous 
from any otlier of the Company. 1 am apt to 
think that the changing of the Trojan Fleet imo 
_ Water-Nymphs ,which is the moſt” violent Machine 
in the whole add. and has given Offence to ſe- 
yeral.Criticks, may be accounted. for the ſame way. 
Virgil himſelf, before he begins that Relation, pre- 
miſes that what he was going to tell appeared in- 
credible, but that it was juſtified by Tradition. 
What further confirms me that this Change of the 
Fleet was a celebrated Circumſtance in the Hiſtory 
of Ane, is, that Ovid has given a Place to the 
ſame Metamorphoſis in his Account of the heathen 
Mytholog . bh 
NONE of the Criticks I liave met with havigg 
_ conſidered the Fable of the C£ncid in this Light, 
and taken Notice how the Tradition, on which it 
was founded, authorizes thoſe Parts in it. which 
- ear the moſt exceptionable; I hope the Length 
"of this Reflection will not male it unacceptable. to 
the curious Part of my Readers 
_ THE Hiflory, which was the Baſis ef Milton's 
Poem, is ſtill morter than either that of the 11izd 
or Æneid. The Poet has likewiſe taken Care to 
. infert every Cirenmſtance of ir in the Body of his 
Fable. The Ninth Book, which we are here to 
conſider, is raiſed upon that brief Account in Scri- 
' Pture, wherein we are told that the Serpent was 
more ſubtle than any Beaft of the Field, that he 
tempted the Woman to eat of the forbidden Fruit, 
that flie was overcome by this Temptation, and 
that Adam followed her Example. From theſe few 
Farticulars Milton has formed one of the moſt enter- 
_ raining Fables that Invention ever produced. He has 
_ diſpoſed of theſe ſeveral Circumſtances among ſo 


The waren, iin f, ein Ji be Fond 
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many agreeable and natural Figions-of his own, 
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maginations with which he. introduces this his. ſe- 
cond Series of Adventures. Having examined the 
Nature of every Creature, and found out one whicit 
was the moſt proper for his Purpoſe, he. again. re- 
turns to Nara 8 and, to avoid Diſcoyery, ſinks 
by Night with a River that ran under the Garden, 
and riſes up again through a Fountain that iſſued 
from it by the Tree of Life. The Poet, who, as 


we have before taken Notice, ſpeaks as little as 


poſſible in his own Perſon, and, after the Exam» 


ple of Homer, fills every Part of his Work with 
Manners and Characters, introduces a Soliloquy of 
this infernal Agent, who was thus reſtleſs in the 
Deftrution of Man. Me is then defcrib'd as gli- 
ding through the Garden under the Reſemblance 


of a Miſt, in order to find out that Creature in 
which he deſign'd to tempt our firſt Patents. Tris 


ding. 


Deſcription has ſomething in it very poetical and. 


So ſaying, through each Thitket dank or dry 
Liks 4 black, Miſt, low crteping, he hetd on 
His midnight Search, where ſbeneff he might fins 


— 
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In Labyrinth of wan a round, feld, 7 


. bend the at. welt for 4 with ſuks l Wil,, 


| THE Author afterwards glow us 2 Deſcription 
of the Morning, which is wonderfully ſuitable to a 
Divine Poem, and peculiar to that firſt Seaſon of 
Nature: He ood nts the Earth before it was 
as 4 great Altad breathing our its Incenſe from all 
Parts, and dalia up a pleaſant Savour to the No- 
ſttrils of its Creatar; ta which he adds a noble Idea 
of Ada and Eve, as offering their Morning Wor- 


hip, and filling W the ie Paine Fw of _ 
and Adoration, 


$ 


© Now when as ſacred Light begs to FRE 50 
I Eden on whe bamid Flowers, that breathed | 
 Thelv Morning” Incenſe, when. «ll things that TY | 


From th Earth's Altar fend uy flew Praiſt 
Wray dy Ao! Fr tha 


With gratefm! Smell ; forth . — Pair), 
Of Creatures wanting Voice — 
| TRR Diſpate which follows between, our twp 
brſt Parents is = aver with great Art; It wi 
ſion, 15 is. managed with , NY, | 
Heat: It is ſuch a. Dp e % we may 
nued hap y an There is a great 55 
cacy in the Moralities which ate interſperſed in 
Adam's Diſcourſe, and which the moſt ordinaiy 
Love which the Father of Mankind ſo finely de- 
ſeribes in the Ei ighth, Book, and v 3m! «ſr 
fine loft ances | * | 


| And jojr'd their voc wry te the. * 

ceeds from a. Difference of Jodgme ent, not wn 

might have e aradiſe, had Man co 
ocent. p 

Reader cannot but take Notice of. That Force of 

caſt e * 
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* Her — with ardent look, his Eye purſe | | 
"8 b Diete, bar defiring more her flay.' * . a js 
* .Oft he to her his Charge of dd el - : 
tion "Repeated ; $ fot ro um at oft engaged "ij 

wy To be retwrn'd by Noon amid the, Bowre. TY 5 

n a 3 4-4 

_ IN his ag, Aman bb 

n a Abſence,” Ip 

No- 75 #7 y" * a 83 ky Ny s 5 
CTT 

Wor- * Waiting deſirous her Neturn, had wove- fa? fp 

raiſe of choiceſt Flowers 4 Garland to aden 

2 Her Treſſes, and ber Rural Labours crown, _ 


— A Reapers .oft are wont their Harveſt Queen. 
195 Streat Joy he promiſed to his Thoughts, and new _ | 
| Solace in ber Retwrn, ſo long delay'd, 


pſec + BUT, particularly in that e speech, 
money where ſeeing her irrecoverably loſt, he reſolyes to 
air periſh with her rather than to live without Het. 


— — Some. curſed Fraud 
Or Enemy hath beguiPd thee, yet- unknown, ö; 
And me with thee hath ruin d, for with 1 
Certain my Reſolution i: te Diez , _ | 
How can 1 live without thee, how forego 
Thy ſweet Converſe, and Love fo 4270 Jenn 4 
To live again in theſe wild Wood: forlorn 2... 8 
Should God. create another Eve, and 1 
Another Rib afford, Jet loſs of thee. _ 
Would never from my Heart; ne, no, 1 feet 
The link of Nature draw me: Fleſh of Fleſh, © 
Bone of my Bent thog art, * from 225 State 
Mine NN Ms Ves. oy 
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THE Beginning of this $ (and the re 
ration tb it are animated with, the pigs 
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THE ſeveral Wiles which. are put in. Practice by 


the Tempter, when he found Eve ſeparated from 


her Husband, the many pleaſing Images of Nature 


which are intermixt in this Part of the Story, with 
its gradual and regular Progreſs to the fatal Cata- 
\Rrophe, are ſo very remarkable, that it would be 
' ſaperfluous to point out their reſpe&ive Beauti 

. I have ayoided mentioning any particular Simi- 
litudes in my Remarks on this great Work, becauſe 
I haye given a general Account of them. i in.my 

Paper en the Firſt Book, There is one, however, 


in this Part of the Poem which. 1 ſhall. here quote, 


as it is not only very beautiful, but the cloſeſt of 
any in the whole Poem; 1 mean that where the 
Serpent is deſerib'd as rolling forward in alf his 
Pride, animated by thè evil Spirit, and conducting 
Eve to her Deſtruction, while Adam was at too 
Fre a Diſtance fromher to give her his Aſſiſtancę. 
eſe ſeveral Particulars are all of them roi 
into the following — er 


. — 


— Hope elevates, and Foy . > 
Brightens his Creſt 3. a uben 4 at Fire. 
compact of unc tou Vapesr; which the W. 
Condenſts, and the Cold in viren. nud, 

Kindled through agitation to 4 Flame, £% 

| (Which oft, they ſay, ſome evil Spirit attends) 
Hevering and blazing with delufive Light, | 
Miſfteads th amar Night-wanderer from his way 
To Beg, and Aires, and oft thro" Pond: or Pool, 
There ſwallow'd up and loſt, from Succenr far. 


THAT ſecret Intoxication of Pleafiire, with all 
thoſe tranſient * of Guilr and Joy which 
the Poet in our firſt Parents upon their 
_ eating the Serv Fruit, to thoſe Flaggings of 
Spirit, Damps of Sorrow, and mutual Accuſations 
wich fucceed it, ate encsivd — 


. 
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Imagination, and deſcribed. in very natural Lentz 


ments. 

WHEN Did, in the Fourth Eraid yielded 5 
that fatal Temptation which tuin'd her, Virgil re 
us the Earth trembled, the Heavens were filled ky 
Flaſhes of Lightning, and the Nym hs e | 
upon the Mountain Tops. Milton, in the 42 | 
etical Spirit, has deſcribed all Nature as-diftuz 
pon Eve's eating the forbidden Fruit. 


* 


So ſaying, her raſh Hand i in evil Heur 
Forth reaching to the Fruit, ſhe pluckt, ſhe eat: 


"Earth felt the Weng, and Nature row her Seat 


T : 4 N 
— 


That, all u. Was 1s Loft - — 


UPON Aan's falling 3 into the fn Guilt, the 


22 Creatlon N a ſecond time in Fan 
ons. 


-H. — not to eat * 
r bis better Kyowledge, not daceiv d, 
But fondly overcome with Female charm. 
Earth trembled from her Entrails, as again © 0 
In Pangs, and Nature gave a ſecond Gran, 
_ Sky lewred, und, muttering Thunder, ſowe ſad Drop: 
Wepr us compleating of the mortal 3 * 


As all Nature ſüffer d by the "Guile of our firſt 
Parents, theſe Symptoms of Trouble and Conſter- 
nation. are wonderfully imagined,. not only as Pre- 
digies, but 23 Marks of her ſympathizintz in the 


Fall of Mas. 

ADAM's "Converſe with Eve, after having 
eaten the forbidden Fruit, is au exit Copy of th 
between Fupiter. and June in the Teams Iliad. 
June there approaches "Fapiter with the 2 | 
which the had receiyed from Venws3 upon which 
tells her, that the Lia chatming 2. 

S - 


\ 
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firable than ſhe Had ever done before, even when 
their Loves were at the higheſt. The Poet after - 
wards deſeribes them as repoling on a Summet of 
Mount ide, which produced them a Bed of 
Flowers, the Lua, the Crocus, and the Hyacinth, 
and concludes > Deſcription wih their * | 
aeep. | 
' "LET the Keader compare this with the low. 
ing Paſſage in Milton, which * with * 
Speech to Eve. - 


Fer ai did thy 2255 Ms the Day 
I ſaw thee firſt and wedded thee, An 
© With all'Perfe#ions, fo inflame my Senſe 
” With Ardor to enjoy thee, fairer now 
. Than ever, bounty of this virtuau Tree, 
| Co ſaid be, antl forbore net glance ov toy. 
- - Of moren Intent, well underfuod 
f Eve, whoſe Eye darted contagious fire. 
Her hand he ſeiſed, and to 4 ſhady bank, . 
Thick over head with verdant roof embowr ll 
He led her nothing. loath; Fleur were the one. 
Panſies, and Violets, and Aſphodet,. e RP 
And Hyacinth, Earth's freſheſt ſofteſt Lip. 
' "There they their fill of Love, and Lave's di pen. 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the er 


The Solace of their Sin, till dewy . 
Oppreſs'd them ———— 


0 


— 


AS. no Poet ol ever to ER Budiel ! 81 
more, or to have reſembled him in the Greate 

of Genius than Ailten, 1 think I NN have given 
but a yery imperfe& is Beauties, Fe I 
had not obſerved , moſt 1 aſſag 

which lock like leſs in theſe two great 

thors, 1 mig 51 in "the Courſe of theſe Eier, 
have taken Notice of many patticular Lines and 
A which ale trauſlared flom che en To- 
„ 


them. The 


to Heayen upon 
prove their Vigilance; their Arrival their Manner 

of Reception, with. the Sorrow which ap 
themſelves, 1 in thoſe Spirits ö are be ſaid 10 


ok he 2 


TRY NIST PEO uh 119 Y 
ef; but 4 1 thoug this would have appeazed too 
minute and over- curious, I have purpoſtly omitted 

greater Incidents, however, ate not on- 
1y ſet off by being ſboun in the ſame. Light with 
ſeveral. of the, = Nature in, Homer, but by that 


means may to alſo eel Kale eh Op | 


the Taſtele 


ox We. 


ren, Wow 


14 


— quis falle fands . aan 2880 0 
Temperet 4 leni, e | 'Virg- * 


"HE Tenth Book of Parddiſe Loſt has u gremer 
Variety of Perſons in it than any other in the 


whole Poem. The Author upon the winding up of 


his Action introduces all thoſe who had any Con- 
cern in it, and ſhews- with great Beauty te Influ 
ence which it had upon each — them. It is like 


the laſt A@ of a uell written Tragedy, in which. all 


who had a Fart in it ate generally draun up be- 
fore the Audience, and — under thoſe 


Circumſtances in which the Determination -of the 


Action places them. 
I hall therefore conſider this Book. under four 
Heads, in relation to the Celeſtial, the Infernal, 


the Human, and the kngginary: Perſons, who, have 
"their reſpe&ive, Parts 


otted in it. 

al erſons : The Guar- 
leſcribed:as returning 
r 


1 ks 


10 ich the 
dian ed. 


Rejoice 


2 bas 
- yy a * 


* | 
1 


3 


a — ü eg moves n 
5 
* 
/ 
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Rezoice at the Converſion of a Sinner, are an 
ly 9 the foltowing . 


| Vp into Hear? n tl Paradile i in haſte 
T angelick yuards aſcended, mute and ſad 
For Man, for of his ftate by this they knew, 
Much wen rity how the ſubtle Fiend bad ſtoln 
Entrance unſeen, Soon as th unwelcome news 
From Earth arriv' d at Heaven Gate, diſplea c 
All were Who heard, dim ſpdntſs did ner ſpare. * * 
That tim Celeftial viſages, yet mixt 
With pity, violated not their Bliſs. 
About the new-arrivd, in multitudes | 
 Th*/Ethereal People ran, to hear and. E 
Heu ull befell : They teuꝰrd the Threne Aue 
Accountable made haſte to malt appear 
With righteons plea, their utmoſt vigilance, 
And eafily approv*d 3. when the moſt High 
Frernal Father from his ſecret Cloud 
| eu thunder neter d thus his Voice. 


THE ſame Divine Perſon; who in the foregoing 
Parts of this Poem intereeded for our firſt Parents 
before their Fall, overthrew the Rebel Angels, and 
created the World, is now repreſented as deſcend- 


ing to Paradiſe, and prononncing Sentence upon the 
| three Offenders.” The cool of the Evening, being 


a Circumſtance with which Holy Writ introduces 
this great Scene, it is Poetically deſcribed by our 

Author, who has alſo kept religiouſly to the Form 
of Words, in which the three ſeyeral Sentences were 
paſſed upon Adam, Eve, and the Serpent.. "He has 
rather choſen to neglect the Numeröuſneſs of his 
Verſe, chan to deviate from thoſe Speeches which 


are recorded on this: =p Occafion, The Guilt 


and Confuſion of Sur firſt Parents ſtanding naked 
before their Judge, is touched with great Beauty. 
dytsrt the Arrival of 112 and Desrh unto the wow 


ef runabebb Los r. ar 
of the Creation, he Almighty is n introduces 
— — — | 


See with what heat theſe Dags of Hell advance 
To waſte and baveck, youder World, which 1 = 
Co fair and geod Created, & e. 2 


EE Aaberiag Paſſage is formed * 
glorious Image in Holy Wrir, which compares the 
Veice of an inaumerable Hoſt of Angels, utteritig 
HMallelujahs, to the Voice of mighty W 
ot of many Waters. 


He dd, and the Neay'nly Audience land 
Sung Hallelujah, as the ſound of Seas, Ed, rb 
| Through multitude rbat fung: 


1 449 thy-weys, 
© 'Righteons are thy Decree: in all thy Is "Th 
oh can extenuate Th. l | 


THOUGH the Author i in the Sehe Gain te 
his Poem, and particularly in the Bock we are pow 
examinin * has infinite Allufiops to Places of Secri- 
pture, 1 have only taken notice ip my Remarks 
of ſuch us ate of a Poctical Natuze, and which: are 


R „ 
* 4 — 


woven with great Beauty into the Body of this Fa- 


ble. Of rhis kind is that Paſſage in the preſent 
Book, where defcribing Sin and SS 23 s 
through the Works of Nature, be adds, 

-- ----- Behind her Death 


Cloſe follewivg pace for pacts net een 76 
On his gale Horſe ! --oornme 


Which alludes to that eaiſage in Seripepre ſo von- 
Wing to the Imagination. 


derfully ort iral, and 1 
And 1 el. and. 
that at on tum ans | 
lim; and Power was! hem over the fourth 
Part of tae — oi Fork 
ger, aud with 
Earth. Under this 


E Horſe, and hit N 


o 


Hell fotowet with - 


„ and with Han- 


7, and with the Reafts of the 
e Ct ra 


% 


122 Notes apon the Twelve Books 
we muſt likewiſe take Notice of the Command 
which the Angels received, to produce the ſeteral 
Changes in Nature, and ſully the Beauty of the 
Creation.” Accordingly they are repreſented as in- 
fecting the Stars cha Planers with malignant In- 
fluences, weakning the Light of the Sun, bringing 
down the Winter into the wilder Regions of Na- 
tute, planting Winds and Storms in ſeveral Quar- 
ters of the Sky, Koring the Clouds with Thunder, 
and in ſhort, perverting the whole Frame of the U- 
nivecſe to the Condition of its Criminal Inhabi- 
tants. As this is a noble Incident in the Poem, 
the following Lines, in which we ſee the Angels 
beaving up the Earth, and placing | it in a diffe- 
- Em” Poſture to the Sun from what it had before 
the Fall of Man, is conceived with that ſublime 
Imagination with. way 10 als to ils y”=_ 
Author. 


Some ſay be bi bis aſs turn 8 
Die Poles of Earth twice ten degrees axd more 

| From the Suiw's Axle; they with labour fu 
-» Oblique = Centrick” Globe. 


WE are in the ſecond Place, to.confider de la 
fernal Agents under. the View which Mitten has Pe 
given us of them in this Book. It is obſerved by te 
thoſe who would ſet forth- the Greatneſs of Virgi's di 
Plan, that he conducts his Reader through all the R 
Parts of the Earth which were diſcovered in his th 
Time. Aſia, Africk, and Ewrope are the ſeveral tl 
th 
ir 
w 
n 
d 
0 
n 
f 


* 


Scenes of his Fable. The Plan of Afi/ron*s Poem is 
of an infinitely greater Extent, and fills the Mind 
with many more aſto Circumſtances, Satan, 
f having ſurrounded the Kath ſeven times; departs 
at length from P. We then ſec him ſteering 
$ is Courſe among the Conſtellations, and after ha- 
Ting traverſed the whole Creation, purſuing his 

Voyage thro' the chaos, and catering into his own 
. Infernal Dominions. . 4-16 
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Natute, than of the Perſom 
one is apt to excuſe. 4 F 


of PARADISE LOST: is 
18 fl Appestance in the Aſſembly of Fallen 
Angels, is work'd up with Circumftances which give 
a delightful Sarprize to the Reader; but there is n 
Ineident in the whole Poem which does this more 
then the Transformation of the whole Audience, 
that follows rhe! Account their Leader gives then 
of his Expedition. The gradual Change of Caras 


himſelf is deſeribed after 0⁰⁴ s Mitiner; and 1 


vie with any of thoſe celebrated Transforniari 
which are looked upon us the moſt. Be 125 
in that Poet's Works. Mien never fallt of in- 


proving his own Hints, and beſfowing the laft fta | 


niſhing Touches to every Incident which is admit- 
ted into bis Poem. The unexpected Miſi which rifes 
in this Epiſode, the DitnenGons aud Bulk of 'S#/an 
ſo much ſuperior to thoſe of che Infernal ire 
who lay under the ſame Tri sformation, wit 
annual Change which they are ſüppoſed to fue, | 
are Inſtances of this Kind. The Beauty of the l= 
cion is "et remarkable in this whole .Epiſode, as 
1 have obſerved. in the Sixth, Paper of theſe Ro- 
* che great Judgment wich which, it. was con- 
trive 
THE Fans of Aden and Zve 06 the Hans 
Perſons, come next under our Conſider 
2 's Art is no where more ſhewn than 3 con- 
ding tbe. Parts of theſe our. firſt Patepts. —— 
— tation he gives of them, vithout f 
the St is wonderfully conttived to Fas —— 
. er with — and Compaſſion; towards 


—4 the whole: Species 
in 1 255 45 8. 8 rime p from a 2 
which e Man is pardon com 
— ir Re — Icy of Humane 
— Every 
> which he himſelf 
might have fallen into. It was the Exceſs of Love 
for Eve chat ruin'd Aden and his Paltaity. 1 need. 


F2 by; n 


— 
* 5 
* 
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por 4, that 
cular by 4 ds and the moſt Qutho» 
fox Waiters, Miltas. * by this mans filled e gr 
pant of his oem with thar kind of Waiting which 
the . French Griticks call the Tender, and which ds 
2 particulat Mane cat 29 All dene ef 
— — & 
49 and Eye, ia the Rook we are now con- 
idering . ate likewiſe drawn with ſuch Sentimente 
net only intereſt the Reader in their AMi- 
bean 3 n moſt melting faſſions 
and Commiſeration. When 44 
* 12 Changes in Nature produced about 
i oi Fad cn in N of Mind ſaitable to 
bath his Innocence and his 
* 8 1 wi — — De · 
Fi in the Anguih Heart he expoſtulotes 
bY ke baking gem hin rom 
'S* wot 375 5. 
—_ vr thee, Alen yew er % 
To mould me Man, did 1 ſelicit thee | 
Prem Harknef: te promote me, wy here place 
In this de{icious Garden ? as my will 
Feeder nor te my being; fert bur ** 
And hal To — mis my tnft, 
; »Deffroms ro'reſign, an renter 
on 
He immediately after recovers An his eber 
en, ou hie Doom te be juſt, and begs chat the 


— 


15 


e Dro a 2— ink 


r 


Fix/d e this dup 7. W do Lnnorbive. 1s Wd4'® 
- Win 490 ee with Put, ee 
„„ 


BY — 


is Juſſiſy d in his rotti- 


Doarh- which err ine pa on | 


—— 4. os od 3: wo he 


1 P e ee wy 
Mortality my Sentence, and be Earth 
2 het) glad would lay w TR” 5 ' 

ie my M, lap 7 thive fhould'! reſt” _ 

, Rep ſecnre 5 bis dreadful Voice no more _ 
— in my carr, rs fear of worſt | 


To me and 14 my OfF ſprings. would tor ment — 


THIS s whole Speeck. is full eee 2h 
and varied with all thoſe Sentiments which we mus 
ſuppoſe natural te a, Mind ſo broken and 94 
Kunth. 1 muſt nor omit that genetons Concerg | 
which our ficſt Father ſhews in it for his poſterity, 
and which is fo proper to affe@ the Reader. 


Hide me frem the Fase or 3 
Of G. whent te behoſd ws then — of 
* 3 7 ver well iff here. would) end: (3 
The , & deſeru\d-it, and wouliti bra 1 
a> — ins this wili not ſerves x 
1 A that þ ent, 0 rind, an If nn, 
1s propagated Curſe. O voice once heard 
Delightfmihy, « enereaſe and —— $ | I 
22 1 rr 1Lͤ˖⸗-᷑⸗vwñ * 00 
. N mo alt 0 4 hy 
Pofterity ſands onrfÞ7 Far an 
—— — 7 1 
To waſte n alt my fal hd Revs yew ned?” | 
So diſinborited how wowtd pow bie "TY 
Me now your onſet Ab, why bon af Meant 


KIs ii rf 2EERY 5 


i- For one Man' farts thus guilthefs h. wg 

he If guiltlefs?” Buy from me ATT 

Mm But all 6 nine Bs . 

| WHO can aſcernacds behold. 2 
0 kind extended ugon the "ren — 
1 night Complaints, bemailiag bis Kxiſtanen. 

a wiſking for CO TIRING with. him 
: in his Diſtcels? 

| F 2 | Thus 
7 : 


6 


1 : 
ts 


a 
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An 7 Nun * 
"os Thus Adam ra 425700 Jef | j ed "ob : Re 

: Through the t he fill night not neu, d. Or Man fl, 
Wheleſome and cool 2 but with * i 


: on. F . 
Ne 03 | 
Corel bes bt, Dane * acent'd 21.44 
CO Gar re tO 427%; 82 OB ELIA 


"THE Fait of be. in this Book js no leſt pa- 
hare, and apt to ſway. the- Reader in het Favour, 
She is repreſented with great Tenderneſz as approach- 
ing Adam, but is ſpurn'd from him with a Spirit of 
Upbraiding and Indignation conformable to the 
Nature of Man, whoſe Paſſions had now gained the 
Dominion over him. The following: faſſge uhere- 
in ſhe is deſeribed as newing her Addreſſes to 
him, with the whole Speech that follows it, have 


ſomerhing i in them ain 


He r ber erde bas Bre 
Not ſo repul. d, with Tears that ccas d no fewin, 
And Trefſes all diſorder d, at his Feet 
Fell humble, and embracing them beſonght- + + IAN. 
His peace, and thus proceeded in herpleints- © 
Forſals me net thus Adam; witneſs Heav'n 
What love ſincere and reverence in my bart 
7 bear theey. and anweving have and. a 
- Unhappily daceiv d; thy Suppliante 
I bog, and claſp thy knees; beraave —. 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy Aid, 
Thy Counſel in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, 
©" Hy-only flrength and flay + Forlorn of thee . 
. Ne Ange wil > od 2 
While yer wwe live, ſeurcs one ſhort HR 
deen vi 1s is hk be eee, Ke. . 


. * 75 ” 


#0 4 Is 


nere 


3 — * nnen re 


3 
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&; AD AM Reconcilement to her is work'd up 
in the ſame Spirit of Tenderneſs. Eve afterwards 
es to her ' Husband, in the Blindneſs of hes 
Deſpair, that to-prevent their Guile from deſcend- 
ing upon-Poſterity they ſhould reſolve to live Child- 
leſs ; or, if that could not be done, they ſhould ſeek 


their own Deaths by violent Methods, As thoſe 


Sentiments naturally engage the Reader to. regard 
the Mother of Mankind with more than ordigary 
Commiſeration, they likewiſe contain a very fine 
Moral. The Reſolution of Dying, to end our Miſe- 
ties, does not ſhew. ſuch a degree of Magnanimity 
as a Reſolution to bear them, and ſubmit to the 
Diſpenſations of Providence. Our Author has 
therefore, with. great Delicacy, repreſented Eve 30 
— this Thanks and Adam as A 
proving it. 1870 | | 
WE are, in the lat. Place, to conkder the. Ima- 
tinary Perſons, or Death and Sin, who act a large 
art in this Book. Such beautiful extended Allego- 


ties ate certainly ſome of the fineſt Compoſitions 


of Genius; but, as I have before obſerved, are not 
2 the Nature of an Heroic Poem: - This 
Cin and Death is very exquiſite in its Kind, if 
not conſidered as 4 Part of ſuch a Work. The 
Truths contained in it are ſo clear and open, that I 
mall net loſe Time, in explaining them; but tall 
only obſerve. that a Reader who knows the Strength 
of the Exgliſ Tongue, will be amazed to think how 
the. Poet could find ſuch apt Words and, Phraſes to 
deſcribe the Actions of thoſe two imaginary. Fer- 
fons, and particularly in that Part where Death is 
exhibited as. forming a Bridge over the chaes; a 
Work ſuitable to the Genius of Milton. 
was ge Subject I am upon gires me an Op: | 
portunity peaking” more at lar uc 
dowy and Imaginary Perſons, as —4 de introduced 
into ** Toons, I ſhall beg Leave to explain 2 
F 4 


TY "Ep" x 1 * by - 
25 
A; 


ſelf in a Matter which. is curious in ics. Rind, and 
which none of the Criticks have treated of. & is 


certain Honey and Firgit ave full of imaginary Pery 


ſons, who are veiy beautiful in Poetry when they 
are juſt fiewn without being engaged in any Series 

of Adion Homer indeed repreſents Sivep as a Per- 
fon, and aſeribes & ſhom Part to bim in his Iba; 
| bur we muſt confider that tho! we now regard fuck 

2 Ferfon as entirely wy aud unſubſtantial, the 
Meathens made Statues of him, placed him in their 
Temples, and looked upon him as a Real Deity. 
When Homer makes uſe of other ſuch  Altegorical 
Ferſons, it is only in ſhort Exprefſions, which com 
vey an ordinary Thought to the Mind in the moſt 
Pleaſing Manner, and may rather be looked upon 

2 Poctieal. Phraſes than Allegotical Deſcriptions; 
I Iaſtead of telling us that Men naturally fly whey 
. they are terzified, he introduces the Perſour: of Flght 

| and Four, who, he tells us, are i Compas 
nion. laſtead of faying that the Time vas come 
when Fol ought to have teceiyed bis Necom- 
pence, he tells us that the Mare brought him hie 
Keward. Juftead of deſcribing 


Minerve's git prodneed in Battech, he tells us-that 
the-Brims of it were encompaſſed by Terreur, Roms, 
Difcord, Færy, Purſuit, Maſſacre, aud Death. In the 
fame Figure of ſpeaking,” he repreſents Ve 6s 


nerals and Mourning; Venn, as drofied by the Ger; 
Bellena as wearing Terrour and Coaſternat ien like a 
Garment, 1 might give fevers} other Inſtaaces 
out of Homer, as well as a great many our of Fir* 
vil, Milton has likewiſe very often made uſe of the 
ſame way of Speaking, as where he tells us; that V+ 
Cory ſat on the Right Hand of the Meſiahwhen he 


' the riſing of the Sun the lars unbarr'd the Gates 
of Light; rhat Diſcord was the Danghter of _ 


following Diomeds;; Diſtord' 2s the Mother of ! 
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marched forth againft the Rebel Angels; that at 
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oF BANADISE LOST. mg ' 
deſeribing the vinging'of the Nightingaley he adds, 
Cilam was pleaſid and upon the Mcfiab's bidding 
Peace to the Chor; cin hoard hs Woice. E 

might add innumerable. Hhiftagces of | our! Poet's 
writing in this beautiful Fignte. It is plain that 
thefe 1 have” mentioned, in which Perſons of an 


pra png are introduced, © are ſuch thore 
Allegories as ate not deſigned to be taken in the 
literal Senſe, but only to convey. particuſtr Cir- 
cumſtances'to the Reader after an unufual and en- 
tertaining Manner. But when fuch Perſons ate in- 
troduced as principat Aors, and engaged in a Se- 
ries of Adventures, they take roo much upon them, : 
and ate by no means proper for an Heroic oem WM 
which ought to appear credible in its principal | 
Parts: ] cansot forbear therefore thinking that Sn | | 
and Daa are as impropet Agents in 4 Work of 
this Nature, as Streng and Neceſſity in dne of the 
T ies of who reprefemed thoſe two - 
Perſons nailing down Prema ben to a Rock, for | 
whick he "has been juſtly cenſured by the greateſt 
_ Criticks,” 1 do not know any imaginary Perfon 
made uſt of in 2 more ſublime manner of Think- 
ing than what in one of the Prophets, who de- 
ſeribing God as deſcending from Heaven, and vi- 
firiag (rhe ins of Mankind, adds that dreadfal 
Circutnf#ance, Bebe hin- ware the! Pefilente, It is 
certain rhis imagivary Ferfon might have been de- 
ſcribed in all her purple Spots. The Fever might 
have marched before her, Pan might have ſtood 
at her Right Hand, Porenz) on her Left, and 
Death in her Near. She might have been intro- 
duced as gliding down from the Tail of a Comet, 
or darted upon the Earth in à Flaſh of Lighrning : _ 
She might have tainted the atmoſphere with her 
Breath; the very Glaring of ket yes might nave 
ſeatiated Infectian. Bur I believe eve. 3 
5 * ? thiuk, 
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130 Mens open the Luke; 5. Books 
think, that in ſuch ſublime Writings the mentioning 


of ber 25 jt it is done in Scripruze, has ſome hing in fro 
x mort juſt, as well 28 great, — leg 

| moſt fancifal Poet could kave beſtowed noun" * det 
= Wl 120 9 70 
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, ſeribing that Variety of Paſſions which ariſe * 
+ in our fir Parents. upon the Breach of the Com- F 
; | mandment that had been given them. We ſee them ; 

+ gradudlly-paſling from the Triumph: of their Guile : 


= thro* Remor(e; Shame, Deſpair, Contrition, Prayer, 
and Hope, to a perfe@ and cempleat Repentance. | 
At the End of the Tenth Book they are tepreſent- 
ed as proftrating themſelves upon * Ground, and ; 
watering the Earth with their Tears: To which the 
Poet joins this beautiful Circumſtance, that they 
offer'd up their penitential Prayers on the very Place 


- where their Judge appeared to them when he — 6 
| - nounced their Sentence. 


—— rie forthwith to the *. 2 

Repairing where he judg d them, proſtrate fell 
"Before him reverent, and both confeſs d ; 
Humbly their faults, and pardon 4 d, with tears 
5 Watering the Ground----== 

THERE is a Beauty of the Gus kind ay 2 
Tragedy of Sophecles, where Ocdipn:, after having 


put f 


mn 0 BB 


Tanna fri aer 
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of P AnaADiSE Lost. 137. 
put out his own Eyge, inftead of breaking his Neck 
from the Palace Battlemedes" (which furniſhes fo e- 

legant an Entertainment for our Bn gun Audience) 

deſires that he may be conducted to Mount Cithe- 

ron, in order to end his Life in that very Place 
where he was expoſed in his Infaney, and,where he 

tould then hare God, had che Will of his. Parents. 
been executed. 


As the Author never falls to give a poetical 
Turn to his Sentiments,. he deſcribes ia the Begia- 


ning of this Book the Acceptance which theſe their 


Prayers. met with, in a ſhort Allegory form'd upon 
that beautiful Paſſage in Holy Writ z And another 
Angel came and ſtoed at the Altar, having 4 golden 
Cenſer ; and there was given unto him much incenſe, 
that be ſhould offer it with the Prayers of alt. - Saints 
upon the Golden Altar, which was before the Trede: 
And the ſmoak of the incenſe which came with the 
Prayers of the 4 aſcended wp before Gl. 


-r. Heav n their Prayers - 6+:7?4I6 þ | 
" Flew up nor miſi'd the way, by envieuws winds 
Blown vegabond or fruſtrate: in they paſud 
* Dimentionleſs thre? beau nly Doors, then clad” ' | 
With incenſe, where the Golden Altar fumeds 
Ey their great Interceſſor,.came in f,] - 
© Before the Father” s thrane---o=— 


WE have the fame Thought exp "ati ſecond 
Time i in the Interceſſion of the Igkab, which is 
conceived in. very empharick Sentimegts and Ex- 
preſſions. 

Au oN the poetical Parts of Scaipeurs which 
Milten has ſo finely.wrought into this Part of his 
Narration, I muſt not omit that wherein Ezekiel 
ſpeaking, of the Angels who appeared to him in a 
Viſion, adds, that every one had four faces, and that 
their whole bodies, and their backs, and their hands, and 


I . 


.. 


re Nete e e. Boot: 


to hear the ſolemn Necree paſſed upon 
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5 The "adorn Jacks. 1 N 
of Dur. Cherubim; four 1 OP 
' Had, liks a double. Janus, all e : 
. Spang/ed with Exe .- 
"THE affembling of all the Angels of Heaven 
Man, is re- 
preſented in very lively Ideas. The Almighty is 


21 deſerſd'd as remembring Mercy in te midſt 


ment, and com ing Afchael to defivet 
45 — age in the mildeſt rale leaſt the Spirit 
of Man, which was already broken with the Senſe 


| of his Guile aud Miſery, ſhould fan before kim. 


==eoTet leaſh they faint. IT "BP 

. "Al. the ſad Sentence rigeronſly. 14 ; 
Fer I boboid ther ſoftned and with tears 
. Bewailing their exceſs) all Terror bide. 


THE Conference of e and Eve is full of 


moving Sentiments, Upon their going abroad after 
the meluncholy Night which they had paſſed toge- 


ther, they diſcover. the Lion and the Eagle purſu- 
ing each of them their Prey towards the Eaſtern 
Gates of Paradiſe. There is a double Reaury in this 


Incident, not only as it preſents great and juſt O- 


mens, which are always agzeeable in Poetry, but 
as it e that Enmity which was now produ- 

e Animal Creation. The Poet, to few 
— like Changes in Nature, as well as to grace his 
Fable _ 2 noble Prodigy, -reprefents the Sun in 


2 pas upon particular Incident has likewiſe a 


the Imagination of the Reader, in 


| e to what follows; for at the ſame Time that 


the Sun is under an Eclipſe, a bright Cloud de- 
feends in the Weſtern Quarter of the Heavens, fil- 
led with an Hoſt of Angels, and more luminous 


' than the Sun it felf. The whole Theatre of Na- 


ture is darkned, that this glozious' Machine may 


appear in all its Luſtre and Magnificence, 
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e 1A mi in the Et | 
Darkneſs “er day's mid-courſe, wa morning lube 
More oveent. rn that weſtern Cloud that dranus 
O' ex the blne frmamem à radiant white, 


And flew deſcends, with famething brav nly — 


He err'd not, for by this the heav*nly bands © 


Down from a A of: Faſper baited now 
In Paradiſe, and on a Hill made wy TOES”: of 
A glorious apparitias— 8 « * 


I need not obſerve how dere this Author, 


who always ſuits his Parts to the Actors whom he 


introduces, has employed Micheel in the Expulfion 
of our firſt Parents from Paradiſe. The Archan» 


gel on this Occafion neither appears in his proper 


Shape, not in that familiar Manner with which Ra- 
phact the ſocigble Spirit entertained the Fathet of 
Mankind before the Fall. His Perſon, His Port, 
and Behaviour ate ſuitable to a Spirit of the higheſt 


Rank, and * deſcrib in the . 


Taſſage. 


A ſoon drew . 
Nor in bis ſhape celeſtial, but 63 Man 
Clad to mem Man; over his lucid — e 
A militagy Veſt , Purple e ö 
Livelier then Melibæaa, er the grow S Bw 
Of Satta, worn by King: and Heroes old | 

u te ef Frucez lets fg te che ef 
His flarry Helm, nnbackjed, ſhew'd him prime * 
In Manhood where Youth ended 3 by bis fide 
A. in 4 glifiring Zediack lung tie Sword, | 
Satan's dire dread, and in his Hand the Spear. 
Adam bow'd low : He hingly from bis State 
Inclined not, but bis coming thus declared. * 


EVE's Complaint hearing that the was to 
be removed from the Garden of ParediſeNs von- 


— Beautiful: The Sentiments are not only 
proper 
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proper to the Subject, but have . in them 
particularly ſoft and Womanith. 


Muſt I then leave thee, Paradiſe ? Fl W 
Thee, native Soil, theſe happy watks and badet, 
Fit hawnt of Gods? Where I had hope to a 
Quiet, though ſad, the reſpite of that dax 
That muſt be mort te us both, ee N 
That never will in other Climate grow): 0 
My Early viſitation and my laſt 31 
4 Even, which I bred up with nee: band 
© Fr rom. the firſt opening bud, and gave you Names; 
Who now ſhall. rear you to the Sun, or rank, 
1 our Tribes, and Water from th Ambra ſial Fe ount ? 
©" Thee, lafily, nuptial. Bore, by me *adorn'd” | 
With what to fight or ſmell was ſweet : * thee 
* Heu ſhall I part, and whither wander down 
te 4 lower World, to this obſcure © 
Aud wild, how ſhall wg breath in other. Air 
Le ure, accuſtom to Immortal, Fries ? 


ADN. Speech abounds vith Thoughts which 
are equally moving, but, of a more maſculine and 
elevated Turn. Nothing can be conceived more 
ſublime and poetical than the e in it. 


This moſt afftifts. me, that departing hents © 

As from his Face I ſball be hid, deprived” + 

His bleſſed count nance; here I could: frequent, 

With worſbip, place by place where be vouchſafed 
Prefence divine, and to, my Sons relate, 

On this Mount he appear d, under this Tree 

' Stood viſible, among theſe Pines his Voice 

1 heard, here with bim at this Fountain talked; : 

So many grateful Altars I would rear 

of graſſy Turf, and pile wp every Stone 

Of luffre from the Brook, in memory 

Or Monument to Ages, and thereon 


Ln ſwee Eau Gums and Fruits and Flowers. 
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which were to be repreſented on it. I have before 


ſeend from him; but tho' that 


of the firſt Dying Man, is touched wich great Beauty, 


— — 


of PakraDisyx Losr. 335 — 
vpe World: wbere ball I E 8 

His bright Appearances, or Footſteps trace? - 
For though I fled him angry, yet retall d ; 
Te life 2 and promiſed ract I nw 

'  Gladly behold though but his ut Skirts | Fr 
of Glory, and far off his Steps adore, RR. 


THE Angel afterwards leads Adar to the high- 
eſt Mount of Paradiſe, and lays before him a whole 


Hemiſphere, as a proper Stage for thoſe Viſions 


ee how the Plen of Milton's Poem is in ma- 
42 greater than that of the /liad or - 
Virgit's teto, in the laft of theſe Poems, 
— with a ſight of all theſe who are to de- 
Epiſode is \juſtly 
admired, as one of the nobleſt Deſigns in the — 4 
«/Encid; every one muſt allow that this of Milton is. 
of a much higher Nature. Adam's Viſion is not 


confined to ay pr articular Tribe of Mankind, but 
extends to th ole 8 pecies. | 


IN this great Review vhich dee, takes of att 4 
his Sons and Daughters, the firſt Objects he is pre- 
fented with exhibit to him the Story of Cain and 
Abel, which is drawn together with much Clofenefs 


and Propriety of ' Expreſſion, That Curioſity and 
natural Horror which ariſes in Adam at the Sight 


Put have Ine ſeen Death ? is this the way 
I muſt return to native duſt? O Sight 
of terrour foul and ugly to behold, 
Herrid to Think, how horrible to Feel! 


Uns ne — 


of Death in a. great Variety of Appearances. The 
Angel, to give him a general Idea of thoſe Effects 
which his Guilt had brought upon his Poſterity, 
places before him a large Hoſpienl, or 3 


= uy 


gy the Twelve Book 


filld with Perſons lying under all kinds of metal 
Diſeaſes. How finely has the Noe told us that the 
ſick Perſons: languſhed under lingzing and inama- 
ble Diſtempezs, by an apt and judicious ule of ſuch 


imaginary nnn an 


Paper. ”, 7 
Dire was vetafiaty dep the Grems, Deas 
. Tended the Sick, buſy —— 
Lud over them rrimwphans Death u den 44 
; Shetk but delay'd to Srikes thengh of ee 
ul Vows an thier chief goed and Snak bape. | 


* THE Paſſion. which ſikewiſe riſes in Aue. on 
this. occaſion is very natural. 


1 what Feart hn: 
. Dryyeced behold? Adam coul ne, buy wwepr, 
' Tho? not of Woman ben; Compaſſim quelfd 

| His beſ of Man, and lee. bin e 


"THE Diſcourſe between. the 
which follows, abounds with noble. als, 

AS there is nothing more delightful in 
chan a Ceatraſt and Pereda of Incidents, the 
Author, after this melancholy Proſpe& of Death 
and Sickneſs, raiſes up a Scene of Migth, Love ond 
The E Fleafure that ficals into - 
um's Heart as he is intent upon this Vikea, is i- 

magined with great Delicacy. I muff not omit the 
Deſcription of the toofe female Troupe, who fedu- 

ced the Sons of God as they are culled in Scriprure, 


Fer that fair female troupe then [aw'p, thad ſeem 4 
Of Goddeſſes, ſo blithe, fo ſmooth, ſo gay, , 
Te expt of all good, where conſiſts 

Woman's. domeſtic honour and hirf pradſe 3 


| Bed only and compleated to the taſte i 


Of luftful appetence, te fong, to dance, 
To &xeſs * tue the Fongue, 2 * 


— 


SO Wwearnktacd 


di 


x. rat ; . ” od Fr 
_ of PAIADTSE Losr. 7 
Te thiſe. cher ſober race of Mun. A 
Religions tis lad them the Sous of G.,. 
bull yield up all their Virtue, all their — 
Ignobly to the Trains and ts the" ſaniles " 
af thoſe fair Atheiſts--=——== | 


IH nen Viſion is of te ei. 
end filed with the Horrors of War. Ades at the 


Sight of it melts: into ar tate breaks! * _—_—_ 
paſſionate Speech, | 


— 


2 ave thiſs | 
Death's minifters, not Men : whe thus deal drarh/ 
Inhumanly to Men, and multiply 
(Ten thouſand. fold the, Sin of him wha flew 
His Brather ; for of whom fach Maſſ «cr | 
Male they but of their Brethren, Men 0 Men 


- MILTON, up an Variety in Ah 
Viſlons, after ag raifed in the Mind of his Res- 
ger the x of Terror which are conform- 
able to the Deferi tiow of War: paſſes on to theſe 


ſofter Images of 1 and Feſtivals, in that 
— of Lewaneſs and Luxury which uſhers in the 
48 l is vißvie mer 0 Yoer has his Eye on 
ou Account'of tlle univerfal Deluge, the Ret 
der may obſerve with how much Judgment he bs 
avoided every thing that is redundant or puerile 

in the Latin Poet, We do not here ſee the Wolf 
ſwimming among the Sheep, nor any of thoſe wan- 
ton Imaginations which Seneca found fault with, as 
unbecoming the great Cataſtrophe of Nature, If 
our Poet has imitated that Verſe in which Ovid tells 
us that there was nothing but Sea, and that this 
Sea had no Shore to it, he has not ſet the Thought 
in ſuch a Light as to incur the Cenſure which Cri- 
ticks have paſſed upon ir, © The latter part of that 
Verſe in 0wd is-idle and ſuperfivous, but juſt and 
beauiful in Milton. Famque 


1 q n k = "yy 
EVAN 9 


. Nates ape abe Twelue Books 
— „bull, nallen diſerimen abe, 
Nil 5 1 er r- littera . 


— os eee wen 4 th, r * £ _ 
Sea without Shore ¾ ͤ - Milton, 


IN Alton the former part of the Deſcription | 


| does not foreſtall the latter. How much more 
great and ſolemn on this Occaũon is' 3 whick 
follows in our Engliſh Poet, s ; 


A And i mn their Palaces . 7.3 | 
Where Larury late reign en 'Sea «Meer whe 
And ſtab! 3 


than that in Ovid, where we are told that · the Sea - 


Calfs lay in thoſe Places where -the Goats were u- 
ſed to browze? The Reader may find ſeveral other 
Parallel Paſſages in the Luin ang welt —_— 


tion of the Deluge, wherein © has viſibly 
the Advantage. The Sky's: being: charged with 
Cloud, the deſcending of the Rains, the riſing of 


the Sens, and the appearance. of the Rainbow, are 


ſuch Deſcriptions as eyery one muſt take Notice 
of. The Circumſtance relating to- Paradiſe is fo 


finely imagined and ſuitable to the Opinions of 


int it a Place in this e r 


9 Then ſball this mount n 
of Paradiſe by might of waves ya Lies: 
out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood, 
Miß all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift 
| Down the great River to the op"ning Gulf, | 
Ad there take rost an Iſland ſalt and bare, 
wy The haunt of Seals and Orci' and Sta- Mew clang. | 


T HE Tranſition which the Poet makes from the 
Viſion of the Deluge, to the Concern it occaſioned 
in a is exquiſicely graceful, and copied — 

| "_ 


many learned Authors, that -1 cannot fachear giv- f 
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Virgil, though the firſt Thought it — oy | 
rather-in "rhe Spirix of Ovid, + 5 


Hew didft thow grieve then, Adam, ” behold 
The end ef alt thy Offeſpring, end ſo ſad, 
Depopulation ; ; thee another Floud 
Of tears and ſorrew, a Flond thee alſo drown'd, 
And ſunk thee as thy Sons; till gently rear'd 
By th. Angel, en thy feet thou fed at ld 
Thouth comforts as when 4 Faber mourns 

His Children, all in view. deftroy'd at ente. 


k have been the more particular in my abet 


* out of the Eleventh Book of Paradiſe Lof, 


becauſe it is not generally reckoned' among the 


moſt ſhining Books of this Poem; for which Res- 


ſon the Reader might be apt to overlook thoſe 
many Paſſages in it which: deſetve our Admitation. 
The Eleventh gad Twelfth are indeed built upon 
that ſingle ( tance of the Removal of out 
ficſt Parents fi Par «di/e 3 but though this is not 
in it ſelf ſo great @ Subject as that in moſt of the 
foregoing Books, it is extended and diverſified 
with ſo many ſurprizing Incidents and pleaſing E- 


ome that theſe two laſt Books can by no means 


upon s unequal- Parts of this. Divine 
oem. — —— add, that had not Mien te- 
preſented our firſt parents as driven out of Para- 
diſe, his Fall of Man would not have been com- 
pleat, mn his Aion. n have * 
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| Seed ae TIES Amte 2 
N 4 ſunt oeulis [ubjeta fideli 


ILTO N, after having e & x Vikea 
the Hiſtory ef Mankind to the firſt great Pe- 
221 of Nature, diſpatches the remaining Pars of 
r in Narration. Re has devifed x very handſome 
Reaſon for the Angel's proceeding with Adam ab- 
ter this manner; though doubtleſs the true Reaſon 
way the Diffiealty which d Loe wouts Rare found 
10 have Sadowed ous ſo me and. c 

Story. in viſible Objecs. 1 
that the Author had done it, 1 b | 
25. e that S Ft EY -&; — 

ting pag of t 

1 tn Vikew, aud part in Mun, is 2s 
F Fehr e e 0 pur in Colours one haf 
of his Subject, and write down the emaining pam 
of it; If Mh , Neem flags any Where, it is 
In this Nartatien, where in ſome Places the Au. 


thor has been ſo attentive to his Diviany, that he 
Aas kegleRted his Poetry, The Nairation, how 


ver, riſes very happily on ſeveral Occaſions, where 


the Subject is capable of. Poetical Ornaments, as 


particularly in the Confuſion which he deſcribes 
among the Builders of Babel, and in his ſhort Sketch 
of the Plagues of <£gypr. The Storm of Hail and 
Fire, with the Darkneſs that overſpread the Land 
for three Days, are deſcribed with great Strength. 
The beautiful Paſſage which follows, is raiſed _ 
noble Hints in Ccriprure. . * 
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To let his' kits ors, 4 2 
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Nene hard d After them: 3 
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THE Wen Dokes is an attuſion brig. 
dile, *whick 'inhabies the Nile, from whence pr 
dcrives her Plenty. This Allufion is talcen * 
ſublime Paſſage 1 iety Thus ſaith. the Lord God, 
beheld 1 an agninſt thee Yharoth King of Egypt, the 
great Do lieth in he midſt of his Rivers, 


in the.Game. Deſarig- | 
en n 


1227. 4 


7 s till morning watc 
\ ET the Gedy ar and 5 . 


Ses 1ookii her will trouble all his hath, 

And ctaze eir Chariot-Wheels : when oY 
© Moſes once mor bus potent rod extends 
Aver the Sea; the See bis Red ot e , _, 
on their Embattell d ranks the Were: return | 
And overwhelm ond bovine —— 


As the principal Deſign of this 1 to 
give preg of th al nch this Foie 2 to 
T&inftare Humane Mae in that Happineſs and 
Forſection fam whinh it hack fallen, che Poet con- 
ines hun ſbif tothe Line af Ahh, from whonge 
the Na, was 10 defend. The Angel is _— 


NA 


| -/ Ur of Chaldzs, pa 


— 


1 — the Fvelve Books 


bed as ſeeing the | 
wards the Land of. Promi e, which | gives ers 
Livelineſs t to this Part of the Narration. 


1 fee bim, bes WORRY with: Wide Barb: _ 
| He leaves hir Gedi bis Friends, his u Soil 
to ih Ford lk q 
To Hatan, after hm u'thmbrons tramͥ 
of Herds and Fl "wid ee 25 
Nor wand ring poor, ber truſting alt his” — | 
" With God who call d him, in a Land en. 
Sanaan he now attaing, I ſed bis Tent: 
5 Pucbt about Sechem, and the neighbouring Phain 
.. Of. Moroh, there by\prowiſe he ed ext 
* Gift ts bis progeny of alt that Land, 1.2 1 
8 Frem .Hamath, Nerthward ge . . 3 1 
(80 Y 1 1 ei 7 al 
goon Milton the Hint A whole 
Line is a Tranſlation of that Verſe *wh 
mentions the Names of 1 they were to 


Hac tum nemind erunt, airs terra. 


THE Poet has very finely repreſ eſente 
and Gladheſs of- Heart which riſes in 
his Diſcayety of the Meſſieh; As he 7 1 1 — 
mt Diſtance through Types and Shadows, he re- 
joices in it; but when he finds the Redemption of 
Man compleated, and Paradiſe. again renewed, he 
breaks forth in Rapture and Tranſport, 


k e goodneſs influite, goodneſ" immenſe 1 1 
» ber all this good of evil ſpall prodgce, 3 


I have binted in my Sixth Paper on len, that 
an Heroick Poem, according to the Opinion of the 
deſt Criticks, ought to end happily; and leave the 
. Mind of the Reader, after having ee 
5 thro 
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- aQually travelling to- 
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- throvgh many Doubts and Fears, Sorrows and Dic. 


quietudes, in a Rate of Tranquility and SatiefaRi- 
on. Milton's Fable, hich had ſo many | other 
Qualifications to recommend it, was deficient in 
this Particular. It is here therefore, that the-Poet 
has thewn a moſt exquiſite Judgment, 4 
fineſt Invention, by finding out a Method ro er 
this natural Defect in his Subje&, Accordin 125 2 
leaves the &dverfary of Mankind, in the laſt View 
which he gives us of him, under the loweſt State of 
KMortification* and Diſappointment. We ſee him 
chewing Aſhes, grovelling in the. Duſt, and loaden 


with ſupernnmerary Pains and Torments. On the 


contrary, our 'two firſt patents are comforted by 
Dreams and Viſions, cheared with promiſes of Sal- 
vation, and, in manner, raiſed to a greatet: Haf- 
pineſs than 'thar which they had forfeited ; In 

ſhort, Satan Feptefented miſerabie in the Height 
of his Triu and Ada e in the 
Height of Miß, >». - 

M1 LT 0 NMH ends very nobly. \ The laſt 
Speeches of Adam and the Areh-Angel are full of 
Moral and Inſtructive Sentiments. The sleep that 
fell upon Eve, and the Kſfects it had in-quieting 
the r of her Mind, produces the ſame kind 
of Conſolation in the Reader, who. cannot peruſe 


the laſt beautiful Speech which is aſctibed to the 


Mother of l vithout a ſecret n aud 
Satisfaction. 4 


Whence thew return Ii, and whither 2-6 1 know 3 
For God is alſo in Sleep; and Dreams adviſe, 

Whish he hath ſent propitions, ſome great get 
Prefaging, fince with Sorrow and Heart's e | 

Wearied I fell aſtety = but now lead 9 
In me is ne delay: with thee to ge e 
J. ro ffay here; without thee here to 6 | 
Ts te go hence uuwilling; thow to me 
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HELIODORVS in kis picks acquaings 
u, that the Motien of the Gods differs from — 
2 Morals, e not ſtir th 
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e fation,' all in bright: Ds 5 
1 — noc {of 
Gliding meta, tt f ? as 
Nn from & Rever, wer the mat 
i And gavhers ground faſt at e 
 Homeward-revwrning. Higb in . 
The brandiſh'd Sword of God before ther bard 
Fierce 45 4 _ 8 


| THE. Author. helped his — is oben fol- 
lowing Þ, x en the Behaviour of 
: Ange ho, = Np, has the Com of 
ot ircvmſtances drawn 
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In either hand the haſtning Angel caught = 3 


Ou ling ring Parenti, and to the Eaftern g > RE 


Led them dire; and down the Clif as aſt 75 94844 
"To the Subjefted red they e * 5 i 
They li back, Re. 


THE Scene which TIONS ate : 
vith upon their looking back on Paradiſe, wonder-- 
fully ſtrikes the Reader's Imagination, as nothing 


can be more natural than the. Tears they yoo + on 
that. Occaſion. 


: They looks ng back; al tf E 155 fe beheld 
Of Paradiſe, ſe late their happy Seat, | 
Wav'd over by that flaming brand, the gate 
With dreadful faces throng d and fiery Arms * 


Come natural tears they dropp d, but wiped them ſoons . 


The world was all before them, where to chuſe 
Their place of ref, and Providence their Guide. 
IF] might prefiame to offer at the ſmalleſt Al- 


's 


teration in this wine Work, I ſhould think the 


Poem would better with the Paſſages here 


quoted, than witk the two Verſes which follow. 


They hand in hand with wandering eps and ſlow, 
Through Eden took their ſolitary way. 


THESE two verſes, though they have their. 


Beauty, fall very much below the foregoing Paſ- 


ſage, and renew in the Mind of the Reader that 


Anguiſh which'v was pretty well laid ay that Conte 
deration. - 


The World was all before them, where to 42105 
Their Place of reſt, and Providence their Guide. 


THE Number of Books in Paradiſe Loft i is equal | 
to thoſe of the cEneid. Our Author in his Fixft E- 
dition had divided his Poem into Ten Books, but 


afterwards broke the Seventh and' the Eleventh 
G | _ each 
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each hene jive onififferent Books, by the 
nei 66 ee Adfitions.. This ſceond Bi- 
vom m inade 3 N 48 a · one 
anoy {ee who. nde 27 of erablnintz it. | 
neos S the — of ſack a Chimetical 
nenen nit in this Parricu- 
369 ibyr fos ichs more juſl and regutar n 
EU 
HGS whe Have read ef, and many of the 
Oriticks who! have written fince his Time, will no# 
erden me if do hot find out the particulariMo- 
'ral-whith is mealeated in Paradiſi Loft. Though 1 
can by no means think, with 8 laſt- mentioned 
Falth Autherzi Hh] an Epic Writer firſt; of all 
pitches uþbn'\a"Tertain Moral, as the G Ground-Work 
Ind Powndatior of his oem, and afterwards finds 
out 2 te it : 1 am, koweyer, of Opinion, that 
ns juſt . Heroie Poem ever was, ör can be made, 
from ente dne great Meta nor be deduced, 
en refgns in hen ib this moſt univerſal 
16S molt uſefd that can be iihggined; it is in 
MUS ais r olan to the THT of God . 
MAb VP and War Diſobedience makgs them miſera- 
He. This k vifidly the Motal öf the prineipal Fa- 
ble which turns upon Adam and Eve, who contin- 
ed in Paradiſe while they kept the Command that 
wis given them, and were driven out of it as ſoon 
as they had tranſgreſſed. This is likewiſe the Mo- 
ral of the 1 which ſhews us how an 
| innumerable” Multitude of Angels fell from their 
State of Bliſs, and were caſt into Hell upon their 
Diſobedienee. Belidev'this great Moral, which may 
be 16bvke# upon as the Soul of the Fable, there 
are ## Infiiiry of Under Morals which ate 200 be 
tan from rhe fevernl Parts of the Poem, and 
which makes this Work more aſeful and inftzugive 


_ ad uy Gizes Font hay Langage, 
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THOSE | 


PARADISE Losr. thy 
THOSE who have Ctiticifed on the df the 
Ma, and Aueid, have taten 4 great den of Milt 
to fix the Number of Mouths or Days contained 
4 
| 
| 


thinks it worth his while to examine this Farticu- 
lar in Aten, he = — * Aa frſt 
Appearance in the Fourt , to his Expiſſion 
from Paradiſe in the Twelfrh, the Author reckons ten | 
Days. As for that Part of the Action which is de- : 
feribed in the three firſt Books, as ir does nor ph 
within the Kegions of Nature, 1 Rave before obſer- 


| 
ved that it is nor fubjet to any Calculations of 4 
1 have now finiſhed my Obſervations on a Work | | 
which does an Honour to the Png/i/h Nation. 


haye taken 4 general View of it under thoſe four 
Heads, the Fable, the Characters, the Sentiments, : 
and the Langudge; and made each of chem the 5 
Subje& of a panteufar Paper. 1 have in the nem 3 
place ſpoken of h Cenſures which our Author 5 
2 under each of theſe Heads, which t have con- 
tec to two Papers, rho 1 might have enlarged 4 
the Number, if bad — to dwell on ſo , 
ungrateful à Subject. I believe, however, that the 4 
ſevereſt Reader will not find any little Fault in He- 2 
roic Poetry, which this Author has fallen into, that 
does not come under one of thoſe; Heads amon 
which 1 have diſtributed his ſevetal Blemiſhes. ; 
ter having thus treated at large of Paradiſe Loft, I . 
could not think it ſufficiem to haye.celebrated this | 
Poem in the whole, without defceading 80 Farticu- 
lars. I have therefore beſtowed. a Papes upon each | 
Book, and endeavoured. not only to prove that the . 
Poem is beautiful in + general, but to point out its 1 
particular Beauties, and to detetmine wherein th I, 
conſiſt, I have endeavoured to ſhew how ſome P - 8 
fages ate beautiful by being Sublime; others by be- 
ing Soft; others by being Natural: which of them '\ 
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of ſeveral Poctical Jallages in Scripture, 1 might 
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are. recommended. by the Baton; which by the o- 
which, by the Sentiment, and which by the Ex- 
an... I have likewiſe, endeayoured to ſhew ho- 
he Genius of the Poct ſhines, by a happy Invention; 
a diftant Alluien.; or a judicious Imitation; how he 
has copied pr improved Homer or Virgil, and raiſed 
bis on Imaginations by the Uſe which he has made 


have inſerted alſo feveral Paſſages of Taſſe, which 
our Author has imitated; but as Ido not look upon 
Taſſe to be a ſufficient Voucher, I would not per- 
plex my Reader with ſuch Quotations, as might. do 
more Honour to the 7talian,than the Englifb Poet. 
In mort, 1 have endeavoured to particularize thoſe 


innumerable Kinds of Beauty, which it would be te- 


dious to recapitulate, but which are eſſential to Po- 
etry, and which may be met with in the Works of 
this great Author, Had 1 thought, at my firſt en- 
gaging in this Deſign, that it wonld have led me 
to a Gr a Length, I believe 1 Thould never have 
entred upon it; but the kind Reception which it 
has. met with. among thofe whoſe Judgments I have 
a Value for, give me no Reaſon td repent of the 
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pains I have been at in compoſing them. 
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